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Bulgaria’s Turn 


R CHURCHILL’S grave words on the plight of 

Bulgaria in his broadcast on Sunday brought the 
case of that unhappy country into the centre of the 
news. The Bulgarians can no longer deceive them- 
selves into hoping that Britain will turn a blind eye 
to a quiet absorption of their country by Germany 
and the strategic problem of meeting a new German 
advance is put squarely before Britain and her allies, 
Greece and Turkey. Germany would perhaps have 
preferred a slower process of penetration, but Greece’s 
resistance and the utter.rout of Italy have made 
swifter and more brutal methods necessary. The easiest 
way to help Italy is to take Salonika, and Salonika 
can best be reached through Bulgaria. Hitler is already 
fighting on an Atlantic and a Mediterranean front. He 
cannot risk the opening of a third. 

The German advance could perhaps have been 
checked by a resolute Bulgarian stand, and until 
recently the independent and courageous tone of 
King Boris and his Ministers suggested that a stand 
would be made. On January 12th M. Filoff declared 
his country’s determination to defend its integrity 
‘“‘by arms if necessary,”’ and only last week M. 
Bagrianoff, the ambitious and Nazi-inclined Minister 
of Agriculture, was dismissed from his office. A 
stand seemed all the more likely in the light of the 
various defensive possibilities open to the Bulgarians. 
There was Soviet Russia, linked with Bulgaria by 
common ties of blood and speech and by an over- 
whelming strategic interest in the Black Sea and 
the Straits. Another alternative—a combination 
with Turkey, Greece and even Jugoslavia—had the 
advantage of entailing the strong possibility of British 
‘support. Of all the ways open to Bulgaria, that of 
complete surrender to Germany seemed the least 
attractive. The people had only to look north to 
their- Roumanian neighbour to see the price of 
collapse. 





But it appears that surrender has been preferred. 
Military infiltration goes forward without any official 
protest, and Sofia is now describing resistance as 
** suicide’? and attempting to secure Turkey’s 
passivity if German troops are allowed transit. The 
primary reason behind the collapse is fear. Germany 
has mustered a large striking force on the northern 
frontier, and the Bulgarians must have felt that the 
acceptance of any outside help—whether from Russia 
or from her southern neighbours—would have auto- 
matically transformed Bulgarian territory into a 
battlefield. And behind this fear is perhaps the feeling 
which has already done Britain so much disservice 
among hesitant neutrals—that a small nation has less 
to fear from a victorious Britain than from a victorious 
Germany, and that it is better to appease Germany 
so long as the issue is undecided. 

Behind these general grounds for inaction lie 
particular objections to each alternative line of policy 
open to Bulgaria. It may be true that M. leff, 
the Russian envoy who visited Sofia two months ago 
and who returned there recently, brought on both 
oceasions the offer of a military alliance provided 
Bulgaria would make a stand. It would be an 
astonishing break with Russia’s previous diplomatic 

ractice vis-d-vis Germany, yet the Kremlin may 

ave argued that a stand in Bulgaria would have 
called Hitler’s bluff—if it was bluff. But from the 
Bulgarian standpoint, the fate of the Baltic States 
makes a Russian guarantee a very doubtful blessing, 
and the ruling class at least must prefer German to 
Soviet occupation since, while both bring servitude, 
the former guarantees them something of their oid 
status. Moreover, the Bulgarians may have argued 
that Russia’s offer was insincere, and that, had they 
accepted it, they would have been left facing an 
enraged Germany while Russia conducted a “ tacti- 
cal withdrawal.’’ Whatever the reason, the Russian 
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roposals, if made, were rejected, and now Russia is 
hinting that if Germany occupies the country, she 
must have, bases to guard the mouth of the Danube 
and the Black Sea. This a joint move on 
the Roumanian model, Russia getting the Dobrudja 
as she got Bessarabia, and Germany the rest. 

An understanding with Turkey and Greece, backed 
by Britain, bore none of the risks of a Russian 
guarantee. There would have been no risk of absorp- 
tion, and Britain had formally undertaken to secure 
Bulgaria’s integrity and independence at an eventual 
peace settlement. Here, however, old antipathies, 
skilfully exploited by German propaganda, were 
probably the obstacle. King Boris and his Ministers 
have been very moderate over Bulgaria’s revisionist 
claims, but they could not abandon them, and it 
may well have been the nationalist, pro-Nazi army 
that refused co-operation with Turkey, from whom 
Bulgaria claims Adrianople, or with Greece, from 
whom she asks Greek Macedonia and an Aegean 
coastline. It is also possible that the Bulgarians 
would have liked to stipulate conditions for co-opera- 
tion, involving a new territorial settlement, and to 
this neither of her potential allies would agree. 
Revisionism has always defeated Balkan unity. It is 
certainly no less active to-day. 

Bulgaria may, too, during the autumn of 1940, 
while the German pressure increased, have enter- 
tained some doubts over the efficacy of the help 
Great Britain and her neighbours could offer. Greece 
is fully engaged, Turkey has shown an alarming 
tendency to restrict the geographical scope of her 
** security zone ’’ with each new Axis encroachment 
and, until quite recently, Great Britain’s military 
power in the Near East seemed to be on the retreat 
rather than ready for new ventures, while her 
diplomacy was hardly such as to create real confidence 
in her power and willingness to give assistance. Here, 
however, is a situation which can surely be put right. 
The impression of diplomatic weakness should be recti- 
fied by firm action in Roumania. The Government 
has at last recognized that Roumania is part of the 


The Battle 


HE promised pre-Budget debate on financial 
policy in the House of Commons duly took place 
on the resolutions for Votes of Credits at the end of 
last week ; the House of Lords has also had a similar 
debate this week on a motion by Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh. These debates have amply fulfilled their 
purpose even though they have differed only in the 
magnitude of the figures from others that have been 
held since the outbreak of the war. Unofficial members 
of both Houses and of all parties have shown them- 
selves anxious about the state of the national finances, 
well-informed on the principles at issue, moderate in 
their proposals. Spokesmen for the Government, on 
the other hand, have pursued their consistent policy 
of underrating the financial problems that face them. 
They have recognised the risk of inflation—but as 
something that might have to be feared in some years’ 
time, not as something that has been with us since 
September, 1939, and in much enhanced degree since 
September, 1940. They are willing to consider novel 
and really drastic plans of fiscal reseue—but always in 
the future. They recognise, as the Lord Chancellor 
did on Wednesday, that there is a gap between ex- 
penditure and what can be raised by non-inflationary 
means, but since they cannot exactly assess it, they 
content themselves with saying that everybody else 
exaggerates it. The policy, in short, is still that of 
Let’s Pretend. 
The problem of the Budget in wartime is a con- 
tinuous Battle of the Gap. Expenditure is chronically 
in excess of what can be raised by taxation or borrowed 
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Reich, and very properly, if belatedly, taken 

to break off diplomatic relations. But Britain s 

go further. Roumania contains the most vulnerable 
and largest single source of Germany’s most vital war 
material. Contrary to official statements, the Rou- 
manian oil wells are inflammable, incendiary bombs 
could cause chaos by igniting the national gas which 
Roumanian methods of boring sets free in large quanti- 
ties, the area is practically restricted to Ploesti and 
the refining plant is vital to Germany, who cannot 
refine anything like all the oil in her own plants. The 
grip of winter is still on the country, water supplies 
are frozen, and the whole business of fire-fighting is 
complicated as a result. If it is militarily practicable, 
now surely is the time to strike a blow which will not 
only damage Germany’s supplies system but will be 
a reminder to Sofia that complete immunity cannot 
be purchased by surrender. ; 

Nor is Britain’s military weakness so apparent to- 
day. In Africa she has a victorious army which has 
secured astonishing results with remarkably little 
damage to its efficiency and which will soon be free 
for operations elsewhere in the Near East. Britain’s 
freedom of manceuvre is very great in a sea in which 
she has complete mastery, and her air assistance to 
Greeee has already been effective. Very belatedly, but 
perhaps not too late, Britain is in a position to exer- 
cise counter pressure in an area which has hitherto 
been Germany’s preserve and to make certain that 
the land front in Europe, of which grand strategy is 
so greatly in need, will not be allowed to go simply 
by default. Turkey is Britain’s ally, non-belligerent 
so far, but the crisis for which the alliance was first 
planned is already upon the Balkans, and firm 
diplomacy on the part of the British Government can 
still at this juncture rouse the Turks to their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities—if not the Bulgars to the 
risks they run. Britain, with her victories behind her 
and the vast possibilities of Anglo-American collabora- 
tion opening out ahead, is a power and a portent even 
in the Balkans provided the strength of her diplomacy 
keeps pace with her increase in military strength. 


of the Gap 


from savings. That there should be a gap is almost 
inevitable ; but it is essential that it should be kept to 
the smallest possible figure. An article in The 
Economist two weeks ago made an attempt to arrive 
at a preliminary estimate of the gap that will have to 
be bridged in the coming financial year. Without any 
pretence of precision, it was suggested that expendi- 
ture, which is currently running at nearly £4,500 
millions a year, would certainly be well in excess of 
£5,000 millions in the year 1941-42, while revenue, on 
the existing basis, could not be expected to be more 
than £1,700 millions at the most. There is thus a pro- 
spective deficit of at least £8,300 millions, or, say, 
£300 millions a month. But the deficit is not the same 
thing as the “‘ gap,’? in what is coming to be the 
accepted connotation of that word, for there are several 
sources of funds at the Treasury’s disposal which, 
while not tax revenue, are nevertheless non-infla- 
tionary. The most important of these is, of course, the 
borrowing of genuine savings. Another is the realisa- 
tion of foreign assets and a third is the accruing surplus 
on a number of funds such as the Unemployment 
Fund. But the conclusion reached a fortnight ago 
was that while the deficit can hardly be put at less than 
£300 millions a month, these non-inflationary sources 
can hardly be put at more than £150 millions 
a month, leaving a real “‘ gap’ of £150 millions 4 
month. 

This distinction between the deficit and the ** gap ” 
is the chief source of confusion, genuine or induced, 
in discussions of fiscal policy. The obscurities are at 
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their maximum in the case of foreign purchases. When 
the British Government buys £10 millions’ worth of 
munitions in the United States, the effect is, of course 
to increase the figure of expenditure by £10 millions 
But if these munitions are paid for by a sale of £10 
millions of gold, the: Exchange isation Account 
has £10 millions to invest in Treasury Bills, and the 
Exchequer’s receipts are increased by this amount, 
which is neither tax revenue, nor savings, nor yet the 
inflationary creation of purchasing power in this 
country. In any discussion of the likelihood of infla- 
tion, it would be an advantage if it were possible to 
exclude, from both sides of the account, all foreign 
purchases paid for by the depletion of the country’s 
external capital assets or the increase of its external 
debts. Out of the present total expenditure of, say, 
£4,400 millions a year, it may be that £800 millions 
a year is paid for by these methods. The balance 
would then be at the rate of £8,600 millions a year 
now, and we may guess that it will be at least £4,500 
millions in the coming financial year. (This assumes 
a continuance of the present rising tendency of prices, 
and therefore to some extent anticipates the conclusion 
of the argument, but he would be a hardy prophet who 
assumed the contrary.) Against this £4,500 millions, 
revenue, as estimated a fortnight ago, will bring in, 
without any increase in taxes, no more than £1,700 
millions. Having left the realisation of foreign assets 
aside, we are left, of course, with a diminished total 
of non-inflationary sources of finance. Indeed, they are 
unlikely to be much, if any, more than the gross total 
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of subscriptions to Government loans. We can allow 
&@ maximum of £1,200 millions a year, leaving a “‘ net 
gap ” of £1,600 millions a year, or, say, £150 millions 
a month. This calculation is not a revision of that 
given a fortnight ago, which was intended to include 
foreign purchases on both sides ; it is rather a demon- 
stration that foreign purchases—and by necessary ex- 
tension, the ** Lease and Lend ”’ Bill—do not greatly 
affect the question a the pom conmmey 8 the war 
is a — cause of rising prices. Nor do they 
affect the fact that, whether the caemieniee gap is a 
dozen or a score of millions more or less than the figure 
of £150 millions a month, it is still a very large and 
very serious figure. 

The phrase “ predisposing cause” is Sir Kingsley 
Wood’s. It is strictly accurate. The existence of a 
** gap”? financed by the creation of credit does not 
make a rise of prices inevitable. It creates a greater 
quantity of purchasing power than can be spent on the 
available goods at present prices. But if rationing is 
all-inclusive enough, if the Prices of Goods Act is 
strictly enforced, if wages and material prices are kept 
down, this additional purchasing power may find it im- 
possible to spend itself. It would, therefore, be a mis- 
take to lay the blame for the rising prices from which 
we have suffered, are suffering, and shall suffer on 
Budgetary policy alone, without also blaming the 
Government’s policy for industrial and raw material 
prices, which positively encourages them to rise, and 
on its complete lack of any wages policy at all. But 
‘* predisposing causes ”’ also have their importance. 


The South Seas 


HE “ China incident ’”’ drags on without hope of 
T; decision on either side. Throughout the third 
year of war, Japanese resources and man power were 
drained away with little or nothing to show for it, 
and to-day with half another year gone, Prince Konoe 
has to admit that there is little likelihood of a quick 
decision. 

Fortunately for the Japanese, a new field of 
manceuvre has been opened by the events of last 
summer in Europe. Holland was conquered, France 
collapsed, and the naval balance appeared to be 
so transformed by the loss of the French Fleet that 
Japan could at least reckon on the democracies 
pursuing a more timid naval policy in the Far East. 
Japan was in the position of a man who suddenly 
discovers that a number of wealthy but intestate 
aunts have died and that he has a sporting chance 
of establishing himself as next of kin. 

The drive began almost before the last gun had 
fired in France. In the economic sphere, it took the 
form of growing pressure on the Dutch East Indies. 
Mr Kobayashi arrived with an impressive trade 
mission, and, when weeks of negotiation led only to 
the sale of 900,000 tons of oil. Mr Yoshizawa was 
despatched on a “ last diplomatic effort.” Before he 
left Japan, he made a number of pointed statements 
about his country’s Have-Not status and the neces- 
sity of securing important concessions from the 
Dutch ; on his arrival it was found that the terms 
he proposed for discussion included the right for 
Japan to explore the outer Dutch East Indies, to 
establish an airline, to secure mining and fishing con- 
cessions and fields for exploitation in undeveloped 
areas, and finally to settle Japanese citizens in the 
Indies as business and professional men. 

The Dutch took this to be an economic smoke 
screen masking political annexation. and attempted 
to limit the talks to barter trade. Their suspicions 
have been increased in recent weeks by the Diet’s 
bout of imperial bombast over Japan’s “ mission of 
leadership,” and a_ strong protest has now 
been lodged with Tokyo, disclaiming all intention 


of joining anybody’s ‘‘ new order.’”? The Japanese 
rejected the protest, but Japanese officials 
both in Tokyo and Batavia went out of their way 
to stress the purely economic. nature of the “ new 
order.’? The Dutch remain obstinately unconvinced. 
The economic offensive has so far fared badly. 
But Japan has had better success in Indo-China, 
where it was possible to bring direct military pressure 
to bear. After brief resistance in September, the 
French authorities had to agree to concessions—air- 
fields, garrisons, trade facilities, and the rest. The 
Japanese had prefaced their drive by evacuating 
the Kwangsi peninsula, and by the time the French 
capitulated these troops were available for use in 
the South. To-day there are probably two divisions 
in Hainan, and at least another at Formosa. Under | 
the agreement with Vichy a large garrison was 
established at Haiphong, and it has been steadily 
strengthened throughout the autumn. The economic 
advantages of this occupation are substantial enough. 
Indo-China was an “‘ assimilated” colony, and the 
bulk of its trade was therefore with France. Japan 
will now be in a position to oust France and to 
create her own monopoly of textiles, equipment and 
cheap goods. In return there are mineral reserves— 
coal, iron, tungsten—as well as rubber and rice. 
Japan’s aims are, however, primarily strategic. 
After Indo-China has come the turn of Thailand. 
Here, too, the events of last June brought about a 
revolution of policy. As recently as June, 1989, the 
Thai Government offered France and Britain the use 
of Thailand’s airfields and fueling stations, asking 
in return a guarantee of her independence. The 
catastrophe in the West was Japan’s opportunity and 
Thailand’s internal situation was favourable. The Thai 
regime, nominally elective, is actually controlled by a 
military clique under Luang Bipul Songgram, whose 
attitude to government is admirably illustrated by 
the fact that he combines the offices of Prime 
Minister, Minister of Defence, of Foreign Affairs, and 
of the Interior. Japan played on his intense 
nationalism, offering support to Thailand’s long- 
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standing territorial claims on Indo-China, and hinting 
that with Vichy’s impotence, the time for action had 


come. 

Fighting broke out between Thailand and Indo- 
China in November along the Mekong River. Japan 
undoubtedly abetted both sides, and without her 
encouragement it is likely that the fighting would have 
petered out. Through December and January, the 
sporadic attacks continued, developing in the New 
Year into more vicious fighting with mass air attacks 
and sharp naval engagements. But both sides seemed 
to have little heart for it and were ready to accept the 
offer of Japanese mediation. 

Negotiations have opened, and the purpose of 
Japan’s intervention is made manifest in the terms 
which are shaping over the conference table. Thailand’s 
claims are moderate enough—a rectification of the 
frontier on the Mekong, which involves the transfer of 
some islands. The mediator’s terms are likely to be 
more onerous—the right to patrol the disturbed 
frontier and an effective occupation of Camranh Bay. 

Enough has happened to explain Japan’s general 
strategy. Behind the fagade of speeches on the ** new 
order,’? behind such extravaganzas as the recently 
founded ‘* League for the Emancipation of South- 
Eastern Asiatic Nations,’’ whose aim is to free the 
** five hundred million people in Annam, Cochin China, 
the East Indies, the Malay Peninsula, Burma, India 
and the Philippines,’ lies a ruthless expansionist 
diplomacy which is pursuing its objectives with a cold 
and consequent logic. A glance at the map of the South 
Seas (as defined by Japan) makes it clear that so long 
as 8,000 sea miles separate Japan from the riches of 
Java and Sumatra, so long as the Philippines with 
American naval squadrons at Manila lie in between, 
and the British Commonwealth remains on guard at 
Singapore, a Japanese “‘ new order’ must remain a 
wild hope in the minds of the Black Dragon Society. 
The concentration of troops in Formosa and Hainan, 
the gradual building up of an army of occupation in 
Indo-China, above all, the creation of a naval base near 
Saigon only some 850 miles from Singapore or Manila, 
are all necessary preliminaries to putting the military 
sting into the economic pressure which is being exerted 
on the Dutch to-day—and perhaps on Malaya to- 
morrow. Japan’s gains so far are not negligible, and if 
Germany’s blows in the West should come to exhaust 
the resources of the great democracies below the safety 
line in the Far East, a land and sea attack upon Singa- 
pore, the nodal point of Britain’s whole Far Eastern 
defence system, comes within the bounds of possibility. 


Retailers 


SSOCIATIONS of retail traders have grown very 
much in strength since the war started. Indeed, 
within their own ranks, it is often said that a few 
months of war have brought them nearer to their 
objectives than many years of hard work in peace- 
time. The reason is not far to seek. These associations 
aim to speak for entire trades with a single voice in 
accordance with a common policy ; and the control 
of supplies and regulation of prices by the Govern- 
ment have brought home to “ independent ”’ retailers 
the need for some spokesman or intermediary between 
them and the authorities. Individual traders are in no 
position to make constant approaches to public 
departments and official committees for information 
or to bombard these bodies with complaints and sug- 
gestions. So, in every branch of trade, they flock into 
associations in search of aid and shelter. 

The tendency is natural and the result unexception- 
able insofar as it makes wartime organisation easier. 
In war economy corporative groups can undoubtedly 
exercise useful functions. But some of the conse- 
quences must be suspect. The direction of these asso- 
ciations is always towards quasi-monopolistic domina- 
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Yet Japan’s path to negemony is by no means as 
smooth as her more enthusiastic publicists suggest. 
In the West, the very unwarlike attitudes of the 
Italian fleet and the insistence of Vichy on the strict 
letter of the Armistice have prevented Great Britain 
from feeling any serious naval embarrassment, and the 
appointment before Christmas of Sir Robert Brooke- 
Popham as Commander-in-Chief in the Far East coin- 
cided with the arrival of strong reinforcements at 
Singapore. Singapore is also an important air base, 
and its rear is secured by jungle country through which 
an invading army would make heavy going. The 
recent despatch of a strong bombing force to North 
Malaya shows that the High Command is leaving 
nothing to chance on the Thai frontier. The Dutch 
Navy, with cruisers, destroyers and a score of sub- 
marines, is not a negligible force, particularly when 
operating in the coral-strewn waters of the China Sea, 
where uninstructed pilots court certain disaster. 

The Australian Navy with a strong force of cruisers 
and destroyers must be added, and since the situation 
in the Far East grew more threatening last summer, 
important concentrations of the American fleet have 
remained in the Western Pacific. Even on the basis of 
its unexpanded naval programme, the United States 
Navy seriously outnumbers the Japanese in destroyers 
and submarines, and in emergency would no doubt 
make full and co-operative use of Singapore. 
Germany’s menace in the Atlantic has not yet been 
sufficient to warrant the withdrawal of any parts of 
the American Pacific fleet. Indeed, the Tripartite Pact 
has made it certain that in almost any circumstances 
the Pacific fleet will stay west of Panama. The 
Japanese have, in fact, pulled Germany’s chestnuts 
out of the fire. Even if Japan entered the war, she 
could hardly change these hard strategic facts. 

Short of a complete disaster in the West and the 
collapse of Britain’s imperial power, the Japanese 
** new order ”’ will remain for many years to come at 
the most the mere “‘ area of common prosperity ” the 
moderates proclaim it to be, provided always that 
Britain and Amerjca are prepared to maintain a 
vigilant guard and to abstain from any tempting open- 
ings for appeasement at their own or others’ expense. 
If the Dutch are to continue to resist political con- 
cessions, if the Siamese are to maintain their independ- 
ence, they will, of necessity, be faced with risks and 
hazardous decisions. The risks will be taken only if 
there is the assurance of solid Anglo-American support 
in the background. Our own security demands that 
we provide that assurance. 


> Front 


tion of their trades, and in wartime this trend is 
encouraged in many ways. In every business scarcity 
and the limitation of supplies check newcomers. 
Prices tend to go up, and price-cutters—hitherto the 
chief obstacles to the associations’ policy of keeping 
prices up—fare badly. The associations wax while 
their rivals wane. 

Moreover, the various associations work together, 
Representations on any question relating to, say, 
retail tobacconists will possibly be made, not only by 
their own associations, but also by the associations, 
unions and federations, local and national, of con- 
fectioners, newsagents, hotels and restaurants and off- 
licence holders—perhaps even with the backing of 
that very active general body, the Retail Distributors’ 
Association. Each trade association is a hierarchy, 
beginning with the local or district organisation and 
rising to a National Council or Federation, and as 
these hierarchies interlock in their activities, it means 
that horizontally as well as vertically, over the whole 
field of retailing, they exercise a nation-wide power in 
pursuit of aims which are often by no means national. 
It is, for instance, a main plank in Lord Woolton’s 
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will prejudice the works’ canteens which to-da 
general feature of industrial life.”” The retail, 
associations, however, think otherwise. a sho 
time ago, a resolution of one great retail 

sation called for steps *‘to curtail the i 
number of canteens in connection with the auxiliary 
services, while traders are suffering 
sufficiency of *?; a local M.P..was approached 
an “earnest appeal’? was addressed to the Minister 
‘¢ for the removal of the oe given to the service 
of industrial canteens in the matter of supplies ” ; and 
a Northern Irish retail confectionery association went 
so far as to complain of the priority given to 
‘‘ hospitals and the defence services’ in the supply 
of block chocolate. 

Again, it may be the legitimate right of retailers’ 
associations to agitate against the “‘ undue ”’ limita- 
tion of these supplies by official Order, but it is disturb- 
ing—to say the least—to discover how far “ repre- 
sentations ”? on this score are taken. The narrow- 
sighted protests of the cosmetics trade even secured 
the same sort of editorial publicity in the Press only 
a few weeks ago that most retailers’ plaints obtained 
at the back-end of 1989 when nobody, shopkeeper or 
journalist, yet realised that the war had started. A 
leading figure of the hairdressing profession recently 
put on record his view that ‘‘ The ladies’ trade with 
25 per cent. of its former supplies cannot exist .. . 
all trade organisations ought to bombard the Board of 
Trade with their protests . . . the posters ask our 
women to keep smiling and cheerful, but how can 
they do that unless they can get hairdressing 
service? ’’ Similarly, leather-bag manufacturers com- 
plain that shopping bags are treated under the 
Limitation of Supply Order as fancy goods and 
** lumped in with art-craft ware, jewel cases and other 
luxury articles ’’; ** shopping bags (so writes one firm 
to a trade journal) would seem to be just as much a 
necessity as children’s wear.”’ 

Examples of this sort of special pleading, backed 
by considerable pressure, are legion. In another case, 
the sellers of electric lamps have been alarmed by the 
fact that some lamps can be sold at a lower price 
than others owing to the difference of discounts, or 
margins, granted by the manufacturers to retailers 
and, by agreement with the tax authorities, taken 
into account when the tax is charged. The tax does 
not work out to the same amount on the same type 
of lamp ; so a *‘ one-shilling lamp” plus tax may 
cost Is. 3d. here, but 1s. 2}d. there if supplied by 
another manufacturer under other conditions of 
discount. The authorities, it is argued by a trade 
journal, ought to have known this, and before making 
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NOTES OF 


The First of the English 


Mr Churchill has broadcast twice recently, once mina- 
torily to the people of Italy, and once, last Sunday, to the 
British people at home and in the Empire—“ taking 
stock ’”’ for the first time for five months. To the Italians 
he forecast the tearing asunder of all their dominions, 
and to the British people last week-end he told how this 
was being done ; how the “crafty, cold-blooded, black- 
hearted Italian” had “ got into trouble”; how the 
heroic Greeks had thrown back his forces in Albania ; 
how the Army of the Nile had “‘ knocked ” and “ it had 
been opened unto them ” ; how the “ process of repara- 
tion” had begun in Ethiopia ; how the “ forward surge’ 
of the Army had been supported by all the “ flexible 
resources of sea-power ”’ ; how the bolstering Junkers had 
been blown from the Malta sky; and how the “ can- 
nonade of Genoa ” had gone “ rolling along the coasts 
—towards France. Mr Churchill writes, makes and 
speaks history. He told of the “ repulse of the invader 
ast year and the “frustration of terror’; of the 
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in these interested discussions, The supporters of 
‘* standardisation ’? complain in this way about the 
differences in the discounts allowed to retailers by 
different manufacturers, but remain silent about the 


a much bigger discount to traders who confine their 
business to one group of manufacturers—the “* asso- 
ciation manufacturers ’’—while they concede a much 
smaller profit-margin to the so-called “ free retailer.” 
It is not a very far cry from this attitude to, say, a 
request by traders’ or manufacturers’ associations for 
State assistance in building up monopolist organisa- 
tions with universally fixed margins, discounts and 
prices and the rigid Jimitation of all forms of 
competition. 

The fact is that war is a dangerous pace-maker on 
the road to monopoly. Nobody could deny the special 
difficulties under which the greater part of retail trade 
is at present labouring ; and the majority of shop- 
keepers are by no means “ capitalists.’’ Charles 
Madge, in a recent statistical survey of a western 
town, reported that, out of seventy-two traders’ 
families interviewed, forty-two had an income corre- 
sponding to that of the higher or lower “ working 
class’; and it would be a good deed if the trade 
associations could help these impecunious retailers in 
their hard struggle. But this help should not consist 
in ‘* bombarding ’’ public departments with requests 
for a larger share of business than is actually reason- 
able or permissible in the national interest. It should 
not consist in receiving greater—even semi-official— 
powers against outsiders and non-association traders. 
It should not consist in demands for protection against 
new competitors or for the suppression of channels of 
distribution useful to the special exigencies of war- 
feeding, such as canteens, coffee stalls and the like. 
The work of trade associations ought generally to be 
limited to matters of technical organisation, to the 
simplification of trading methods and to assisting 
Government departments in public schemes. The basis 
of any sound attitude towards these new trade guilds 
is still Adam Smith’s famous observation that *‘ the 
pretence that corporations are necessary for the better 
government of trade is without any foundation.”’ 


THE WEEK 


** Waterloo’’ won by civilians and the maintenance of 
good health and the abatement of crime. He spoke of 
** deep thankfulness, strong comfort and even rejoicing.” 
But he spoke also, with his own stern frankness, of the 
‘more serious, darker and more dangerous aspects,” 
and of the “‘ greater violence ”’ that was to come ; of the 
Nazis’ sw to the Black Sea with their “‘ forward 
tentacles ”’ in Bulgaria ; of their complots in the Central 
Mediterranean with “‘ the Italian Quisling, who is called 
Mussolini,”’ and ‘‘ the French Quisling, commonly called 
Laval ’’ ; and of the greatest danger of all, that to the 
subsistence and independence of “* this island home and 
fortress’’—which is “all that stands between that 
wicked man and the domination of the world.” 

He may carry havoc into the Balkan States, he may 
tear great provinces out of Russia, he may march to the 
Caspian, he may march to the gates of India—all this will 
avail him nothing. 

Hitler must destroy Britain to win ; and in his path there 
has risen, not only the proven fortitude and gather- 
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ing strength of Britain, but also a “mighty tide of 
aatie of goodwill and of effective aid’ from across 
the Atlantic. Mr Churchill’s argument and his final 
words were to America: ‘“‘ Give us the tools and we will 
finish the job.” Such speeches are an offensive in them- 
selves. Mr Churchill’s broadcasts are more than history. 
They are English history carved out of the common 
experience of lish peers and shaped in the cen- 
turies-old idiom of English life and English letters. Mr 
Churchill pointed to a terrible ordeal ahead. He denied 
none of its peril. But he pointed past the coming conflict 
with “devilry’”’ to its place in the record of English 


freedom. 


Team Changes 


The chief features of the Ministerial changes 
announced last week-end were the departure of Mr 
Malcolm* MacDonald and the absence of Mr R. B. Butler 
from the list. At first glance, Mr MacDonald’s move 
from the Ministry of Health to be High Commissioner 
in Canada hardly seemed the translation his record and 
youthful ability had earned. Actually, the appointment 
is probably a marked tribute to him. For a decade and 
a half the High Commissioners in the Dominions have 
grown in importance, for in 1926 the position of the 
Dominions as independent nations equal in status to the 
Mother Country was formally recognised, and since 
then, whereas their Governors-General have continued 
to represent the Crown there, the British Government 
has been represented by the High Commissioners. The 
significance of their functions has not always been recog- 
nised in the appointments made. It has not been the 
practice for the United Kingdom to follow the example 
of the Dominions in appointing Ministers of the 
Crown to be their High Commissioners. But they are 
obviously capable of being regarded as Britain’s Ambas- 
sadors to the self-governing Commonwealth—a fact 
which will surely not be forgotten when the High Com- 
missionership to South Africa, which has fallen vacant 
by the resignation of Sir Edward Harding, comes to be 
filled. In fact, Mr MacDonald’s mission to Canada, which 
holds a key position in the British war effort and is the 
bridge between the Commonwealth and the United 
States, is directly parallel to that of Lord Halifax in 
Washington. The task of each is to keep two Govern- 
ments in step on the common ground of a common cause ; 
and just as Lord Halifax, who remains a member of the 
War Cabinet, speaks with the authority of a former 
Foreign Secretary, so Mr MacDonald, who is to keep his 
seat in the Commons, will speak with nine years’ experi- 
ence of the Dominions Office behind him. 


* 


There is not so much significance to be attached to the 
other new appointments—Lord Moyne to be Colonial 
Secretary, Mr Ernest Brown to be Minister of Health, 
Mr Thomas Johnston to be Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, Major Lloyd George to be Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Food, speaking for Lord Woolton in 
the House of Commons, and a number of other changes 
in junior offices. Lord Moyne’s appointment is further 
discussed in a Note on page 211, it is an excellent con- 
ventional choice. Mr Johnston has done notable work 
as a Regional Commissioner. Major Lloyd George has 
been discharging a double duty at the Board of Trade 
and the Ministry of Food with vigour and distinction. 
Mr Ernest Brown is well known. Mr. Butler, who had 
been epee by the cognoscenti for several new offices, 
stays where he is. Most of the list has a _ routine 
character, and it is plain that not even a Chuschill can 
conjure up new Churchills in his wake. 


* * * 


Mr Winant and Mr Willkie 


The nomination of Mr J. G. Winant to be United 
States Ambassador in London was, after the frequent 
anticipations, hardly a surprise, but it is none the less 
weicome that America will be represented by a man who 
combines so many personal excellences and so many 
varieties of experience. He is a Republican, but an 
intimate friend of the President. He has been Governor 
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of his native State of New Hampshire, but also Director 
of the International Labour - He is a man of 
wealth, but an enthusiast for social security, Great 
Britain has been particularly happy in recent weeks in 
the quality of the Americans who have come here to 
represent their country, officially or unofficially. Mr 
Harry Hopkins has established the closest links with 
Mr Churchill, whose “ constant companion” he has 
been. Mr Willkie has returned to Washington to give 
the most forceful and effective evidence in favour of the 
‘** Lease and Lend ”’ Bill. Indeed, in one respect it would 
seem that he would go further than some members of 
the Administration, for while he suggested that five to 
ten destroyers a month should be sent across the Atlantic 
every month, Colonel Knox, Secretary of the Navy, 
has expressed his unwillingness to deplete the American 
fleet further. The Bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 260 to 165 at the end of last week, and 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate is now 
engaged in hearing evidence—much of it the same as 
was given earlier to the House Committee. The Bill is 
expected to be law by the end of the month. Its signa- 
ture will make possible the resumption of new con- 
tracts, and it is also reported that further amounts of 
**surplus”’ stores have been found and will be imme- 
diately available. 


* * * 


Vichy Changes Again 


The Vichy Government has now undergone its eighth 
change in nine months. Few French Cabinets of the 
Third Republic can have rivalled its instability, although 
the men who framed this ‘‘ new order” were out to 
secure continuity. In pre-Vichy days, it was the head of 
the Government who changed, while there was a marked 
tendency for the same men to reappear with new port- 
folios. Now it is the head of the Government who 
remains, while statesmen whirl through the Cabinet with 
something of the air of a Punch and Judy show. In the 
latest reshuffle Admiral Darlan emerges with, roughly, 
the function fulfilled by Laval before his dismissal. The 
Admiral is to be Vice-Premier, Foreign Minister, and 
successor to Marshal Pétain as well as Minister for 
Marine. Flandin fades out like a pale and embarrassed 
ghost. With him may go M. Peyrouton, and there is 
talk of the return of M. Baudouin. Such, then, is the 
outcome of many days’ struggle to secure the return 
of Laval, not only to a seat in the Government, but to 
a position of almost absolute authority within it. Vichy’s 
refusal to accept Laval’s terms is welcome evidence that 
the man’s pitiful subservience to his ‘‘ conquerors’’ is 
too much for the stomachs of Marsha] Pétain’s own 
people. On the point of the fleet they remain adamant, 
and the Germans, after attempting shock tactics over 
the week-end with fantastic rumours of the flight of 
the Marshal and Admiral Darlan to North Africa, have 
for the moment abandoned the frontal attack and are 
accepting the Admiral with the proviso that he is to 
prepare the way for Laval’s later return—whatever that 
may mean. The key to French resistance now lies with 
Admiral Darlan. Since Oran he is no friend of Britain. 
On the other hand, he has categorically stated that the 
French fleet will not be handed over. And his statement 
is confirmed by the German rumours. In coupling his 
name with that of Marshal Pétain, the Nazis admitted 
that he, too, was concerned to maintain the strict letter 
of the Armistice. In short, after a week’s threats, 
manceuvrings, comings and goings, Vichy remains very 
much where it was—and where it probably will remain 
just so long as British resistance continues to provide 
the security of North Africa. 


* * * 


Benghazi and After 


The fall of Benghazi and the occupation of El 
Agheila bring the brilliant campaign of Cyrenaica to 4 
close. In two months the Army of the Nile has smash 
Graziani’s invasion army, driven it from Egypt an 
ursued it from Bardia to Benghazi; and, with a final 
urst of speed and fighting power, cut off its retreat to 
Tripoli. The main features of the advance were its 


strategic brilliance, its speed and the exemplary co- 
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ordination between the arms. The lessons of the 
spring have been learnt. remain to be tested 
against a sterner enemy. The Government of 

has been vested in Lieutenant-General Sir i 
Wilson, who commanded the whole offensive, and, 
judging by Benghazi’s reception of the victors, the task 
of keeping order and safeguarding civilians will not 
present any insuperable difficulty. Nevertheless the 
reconciliation of Arab rights and the interests of 
thousands of unoffending Italian colonists will present 
our administrators with some delicate problems. Clearly, 
however, the arrangements are for the time being pure 
provisional. Two choices seem to be open to General 
Wavell. He may decide that the Italian forces in Tripoli- 
tania are sufficiently demoralised to make a lightning 
attack across the difficult desert country of Sirte a 
feasible risk. The difficulties of maintenance and supply 
would be enormous and presumably fresh Italian troo 
wait on the other side. It is therefore possible that the 
Commander-in-Chief will prefer to prepare in greater 
leisure for the orn of Tripolitania, and that in the 
meantime he intends to concentrate his blows on Eritrea. 
Here his troops are massing round Keren. The terrain is 
difficult and Keren is protected by a steep escarpment. 
However, British guns are already shelling the town 
and it is possible that the forces advancing from Karara 
and Mersa Taclai in the north will arrive in time to take 
Keren in the rear. Farther south, the advance towards 
Gondar continues, and although it is hampered by exten- 
sive minefields it is speedy enough to suggest that Italian 
resistance in Abyssinia is weakening. Signs of collapse 
here bring up the disturbing question of the fate of 
Italian non-combatants. There are 200,000 of these, and, 
in Addis Ababa alone, 8,000 children. The Abyssinian 
warriors have long scores to pay off, and the Italians 
would not scruple to lay them to Britain’s door if prac- 
tically unavoidable massacres were to occur. Count Volpi 
is said to have visited Vichy with a view to securing 
French mediation in a proposal to evacuate the Italian 
civilians with British assistance. It is to be hoped that 
the British Government will not miss an opportunity, not 
only for humanitarian work, but for a masterly stroke of 
propaganda, 


* * * 


Caudillo and Duce 


The purpose behind General Franco’s journey to 
Italy, at Mussolini’s ‘‘ express invitation,’’ is the subject 
of the most varied speculation; every conceivable reason 
has been discussed, from a peace offer to Britain to safe 
conduct for the Italian troops in Tripolitania through 
French and Spanish North Africa. But Britain has 
officially denied the rumoured peace offer and the 
publicity given to the meeting in Germany must surely 
rule out the possibility, unless a ‘‘ peace offensive ”’ with 
Hitler’s blessing is to be launched. Italy’s collapse in the 
Mediterranean is so complete and will entail so serious 
a diversion of German resources if it is to be made good 
that, just conceivably, Hitler may be considering a new 
diplomatic offensive to take the Mediterranean right out 
of the war while the perilous business of invasion is 
undecided. The talks in Italy are to be followed by a 
meeting between the Caudillo and Marshal Pétain. If 
the three Latin Powers can agree upon a settlement in 
North Africa, it might be used as a armen toa 
larger settlement with Britain. But obviously Britain 
will not abandon the fight just when she has succeeded in 
forcing another front on Hitler. The most likely explana- 
tion is that Mussolini is appealing to Spanish honour 
and Spanish gratitude for help. If so, t e moment is 
singularly ill-chosen. Whatever the Caudillo owes to 
Italy, he owes more to his own people and the bombard- 
ment of Genoa has come as a timely reminder that the 
em which were trained on Genoa could find their mark 
n other no less vulnerable harbours. 


* * * 


Air Ministers 


The British Broadcasting Corporation is to have 
two new “‘advisers’’—one for foreign policy and the other 
for home policy, both officials of the Ministry of Infor- 
mation. What the appointments imply is not clear. 
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“* vetting.” In the nature of the he 
Broadcasting Corporation holds a monopoly in its own 
crucially important field, the control exercised 
—— accepted—is tighter than with the newspapers. 
The ‘B.C. has resisted attempts to make it no more 
than a mouthpiece, and by maintaining at least the 
appearance of independence in its choice of speakers — 
and topics, it has done a distinct service. The result has 
been a compromise, The fact remains that wireless 
utterances have necessarily a greater ex cathedra 
character than newspaper articles, and it is noticeable 
that the very critics whe have opposed any suggestion 
that the Corporation should become an official parrot 
have also called for pressure by the Government to 
compel the B.B.C., to alter its wa hiefly in the field 
of overseas propaganda, but partly also in its handling 
and balance of home news. In general, the desire of 
critics is for the B.B.C. to be “‘ free’”’ to go what they 
consider to be the “‘ right’ way ; and, at bottom, it is 
largely a question of efficiency. If the function of the new 
advisers is to secure the skill and effectiveness in pro- 
paganda abroad and publicity at home that, by con- 
trast with the best Press standards, is still lacking ‘on 
the wireless, they will do a job which at present, by 
the piecemeal and sometimes niggling oversight of 
Ministry of Information officials om the war Ministries, 
is not being done. It is, however, hard to see how this 
could be done without some radical alteration in the 
staffing of Broadcasting House, which is astonishingly 
lacking in people fitted by training and experience to 
exercise “‘ editorial ’’ control in the true sense over. the 
work they have to supervise. If, on the other hand, the 
intention is simply to make the B.B.C. a branch of the 
Ministry of Information by a back door, then the move 
is regrettable: firstly, because M.O.I. has shown no 
superiority over the Corporation in its handling of war 
news and comment; and, secondly, because, if it has 
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change is openly—accepting the consequences. 


* * * 


Fire Bomb Fighters 


A tour of the City of London or of the centre of 
Southampton might suggest that Mr Morrison’s new 
fire-watching and fire-fighting plans represent the usual 
belated. locking of the stable door, for it is very unlikely 
that, with proper precautions, such destruction could be 
done again by fire-bombs. Unfortunately, however, it 
appears that the lock is still being haltingly and 
clumsily ut on. In design, it is an excellent, stout lock 
lepadallr when it is considered that, from all appear- 
ances, there was no design at all six weeks ago when the 
bad fire raids happened, and the plans had to be 
hurriedly devised after it had been announced that they 
were due. First of all, there are three defence regula- 
tions: one giving power to conscript persons aged 16 to 
60 for civil defence duties ; another giving power to 
require occupiers of business premises to make adequate 
arrangements against fire—and workers there to take 
turns of duty ; and a third giving power to require local 
authorities to make arrangements for all premises in 
their area other than business premises. Then there are 
two Orders: one, the Fire Prevention (Business Pre- 
mises) Order obliging occupiers of business premises to 
make individual or joint arrangements; and another, 
the Civil Defence Duties (Compulsory Enrolment) Order, 
enabling local authorities to register and enrol men of 
prescribed ages if the number of volunteers in their area 
is insufficient. In addition—and very important, because 
the definition of what exactly constitutes adequate 
arringements for fire-watching is the kernel of the whole 
scheme—instructions have been put out by the Ministry 
of Home Security giving, not only details about equip- 
ment and compensation, but also guidance about the 
number of watchers required for watching and spot- 
ting in areas of a_ specified size—two to cover 
a street of 150 yards (or an area with a radius of 200 
yards if they can mount a roof 20 feet above the other 
roofs around), with three for each stirrup pump party. 
This looks, and indeed is, very comprehensive. The 
question is: how is it being applied ? Sample inquiries 
suggest that the answer is not yet very encouraging— 
much less encouraging, at any rate, than might be 
inferred from the enthusiastic Press accounts of fire- 
fighters leaping in half-dozens upon single incendiaries. 


* * * 


** Ca’ Canny ”’ 


When Mr Morrison announced a fire-watching scheme 
on New Year’s Day, he was the first Minister to threaten 
compulsion for civilian duties. But the dominant 
theme of the work that has been done since has been a 
desperate insistence on voluntary effort until it is 
absolutely proved insufficient—presumably by further 
successful fire-raids. The Fire Prevention (Business Pre- 
mises) Order has been applied to most vulnerable 
areas. The Compulsory Enrolment Order has not been 
applied at all; the trouble, in fact, is with streets and 
houses. In London, it is reported that an appreciably 
large number of firms have been unable to collect suffi- 
cient volunteers—even though the Fire Prevention Order 
lays a duty upon men working on business premises to 
take turns of duty ; in several districts there are streets 
which have failed to produce sufficient volunteers to 
patrol ; and a heavy burden is inevitably being laid on 
the thousands of public-spirited people who have come 
forward. Nor is the worst fault that of reluctant em- 
ployees or residents. In very many areas the situation is 
satisfactory ; but, where any lack of personnel does 
exist, the local authorities surely have the solution for it 
in their own hands ; if they do not compel service at 
once they can at least make it plain to every individual 
that the obligation to serve is inescapable. Actually, too 
many authorities have not even made it plain what the 
obligation or the character of the duties is. In some 
places, voluntary enlistment has already failed 
it has not even been properly tried. Th 
the ‘“‘ voluntary method”’ i i 


; in more 
e excuse is that 
is being “fully explored ” 


first. As a result, not only is the stable door still open 
there may also be a Trojan horse inside, an animal of 
our own making. 


* * * 


Shelter Policy 


There are signs and statistics that shelter conditions 
have improved considerably in recent weeks. In the 
whole of the London region, shelter accommodation 
has now been provided for 80 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, of which 19 per cent. were provided for by lic 
shelters and 61 per cent. by domestic shelters. the 
other hand, a census of shelter-users taken on the first 
Sunday night in January, a raidless night, revealed 
only 4 per cent. of the population in public shelters and 
14 per cent. in domestic ones, compared with 5 per cent. 
oa! 19 per cent. respectively a month earlier. In 149 
out of the 154 shelters that accommodate 500 persons or 
more, medical aid posts have been established ; 65 other 
shelters are being given similar posts in groups ; while 
in seven very large shelters there are whole-time doctors, 
There are now bunks for 462,000 persons, and the number 
of canteens, excluding those in the Tubes, is 1,980. It 
is expected that, by the end of this month, all the 80 
Tube shelters will be fitted with improved sanitation 
and bunks. These statistics are most encouraging, 
and show that a real and successful attempt has been 
made to make the public shelters tolerably habit- 
able. But the Government has very wisely not 
surrendered its principle that dispersal is_ the 
better part of sheltering. This week Mr Morrison 
announced that a new indoor shelter has been designed 
and will be given to all homes up to an income limit of 
£350 a year. This will presumably supplant the Ander- 
son, for which the income limit was £250, and will be 
much more satisfactory, since for homes without gardens 
an Anderson was useless—and in any case it was 
extremely difficult to keep dry. To begin with, the new 
shelter will only be distributed in priority areas, based 
on presumed vulnerability, but it is to be hoped that, 
in these areas, every effort will be made to persuade the 
recipients to use them, thereby relieving the congestion 
in the public shelters. 


* + * 


An Unreal Vote 


The South African Parliament is still out of line 
with the movement of public opinion in the Union. A 
vote of no confidence in General Smuts at the week-end 
was only defeated by 78 votes to 59, a majority of 19 
for the Government compared with majorities on similar 
votes of 18 in September, 1939, 22 in January, 1940, and 
17 last August. Yet the situation has changed enor- 
mously in these eighteen months of war. The first peace 
and neutrality motions of General Hertzog were based 
on the argument that the Union was being forced into 
‘‘England’s war’’—which was amply disproved by 
popular support for the war effort and the results of 
by-elections. In the debate of last August, in which Dr 
Malan rather than General Hertzog was the Opposition’s 
most convincing figure, the argument was that Britain 
was already beaten ; and that contention has since gone 
the same discredited way as its predecessor, well aided 
by the successes of South African arms. The Opposition 
to General Smuts still musters nearly sixty votes, but 
it has no leg to stand on. What is more, it is torn by 
dissension. The chief feature of the latest debate was the 
virulence with which the supporters of Dr Malan, who 
moved the motion, were criticised by the followers of 
General Hertzog, who has now retired, for their narrow 





racial outlook ; and even among the Malanites the gulf * 


between the calculating Republicanism of their leader 
and the blood-and-soil blindness of the extremists— 
whose actual leader is rather Dr Van Rensburg—was 
very evident. The Opposition vote was a hotch-potch— 
ranging from the Hertzogites’ formal plea for neutrality, 
through the “ anti-Imperialist ’’ sentiments of the new 
“Afrikaner ’’ party and) Malanite separatism, to the 
active disloyalty of the Ox-wagon group. In the Union 
Parliament, there is an overwhelming majority for co- 
operation between Afrikaner and British, just as there 


is an cuareneuning majority for the war among the 
South African people. 
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Politicians at Play 


Indian politics continue to be ne ingly unreal. 
Congress, in the main pa anti-Nazi, opposes the 
war vocally and demands a National Government at 
once and immediate ind dence for India. Mr Jinnah 
of the Moslem League has restated his demand for 
Indian independence, which includes a scheme for 

artition to set up a se te “‘ Pakistan ” isting of 
Moslem States. The Christmas meeting of the Hindu 
Mahasabha put out a call for support for the war, but 
demanded a definite date for minion Status—not 
later than one year after the end of the war; while the 
conference of the Liberal Federation put the time limit 
for Dominion Status at two years after the war. Thus 
the demand for further self-government in the near 
future is common to all groups ; and every section but 
Congress supports the war. But by self-government very 
different things are meant. To Congress it means 
Congress rule. To the Moslem League it means the 
government of Moslems by Moslems. To the Mahasabha 
and the Liberals it means representative government on 
a broader basis—and the partition plans of the League 
are anathema. Mr. Gandhi has committed Congress to 
the anti-war campaign which has so far resulted in the 
imprisonment of many of the best brains and characters 
in India. But, although his stand is ostensibly the moral 
ground of pacifism, the Mahatma has now implicitly 
admitted the political character of his programme by 
stating that ‘‘ We are resisting an authority that is 
itself struggling in a fight for life against a stubborn foe 
—our struggle must be coterminous at least with the 
European ’’—though reports that he is making informal 
overtures to the Viceroy suggest that he may still be a 
little unsure of his ground. The Mahasabha, too, has 
threatened direct action if its constitutional demands are 
not satisfied. In detail, then, the politicians are present- 
ing, with no will to compromise or even discussion, de- 
mands, in no way compatible, for constitutional changes 
which, in any case, are impracticable now while the war 
is on. As a result, the public is becoming less and less 
interested in what appears to be no more than a series of 
interested and opportunist manceuvres. This is the chief 
feature at the moment. Indian troops are now in the front 
line, and the war effort in India is perceptibly growing. 
Congress membership is markedly falling off; and it 1s 
probable that the attitude of most unsectarian Indians is 
best reflected by the demand of the Liberals and of the 
moderates of all the communal factions for a broader 
and more national Central Government now and 
for Dominion Status at a specified date later on. The 
jockeying of the political groups may be largely 
irrelevant, but it would be a great mistake for the 
British authorities to allow the fact that the politicians 
cancel each other out to obscure the general wish for 
greater control by Indians over Indian affairs. 


* * * 


Lines of Communication 


The first lesson of modern warfare is that power to 
produce counts more than manpower. The second, which 
has hardly yet been learned, is that power to transport 
may count most of all. The British blockade of German 
Europe will only be a decisive factor if transport difficul- 
ties, intensified by bombing, reduce the enemy’s scarce 
supplies in his vast territories below what Mr. Dalton 
has called the “distributional minimum.” Just as 
Hitler’s greatest weakness is the distances over which 
his men, materials and machines have to be transported, 
so does his highest hope reside in the thousands of sea- 
miles across which the necessities of life and the sinews 
of war have to travel to Britain. Invasion is only the 
third and most speculative prong in the German 
offensive ; at sea, in the ports and inland, transport is 
the target of a double assault by submarines and air- 
craft ; and the Achilles heel in Britain's defences is not 
so much the vulnerability of transport to these attacks 
as its ill-organisation. In the spring, the ability to move 
and distribute goods through the ports and overland will 

the key to the battle. If the final coup of invasion is 
attempted, its success or failure will depend, not merely 
on fire power in the air, at sea or on land, but on 
mobility—of war goods and essential supplies no less 
than of fighting men. A bulletin of the Vigilance-for- 
Victory Group* makes three points: first, that the in- 
stineithpinbusig cates OE eT ee a ane alae 


* “The Organisation of Transport for War.”’ Bulletin 5 of 
the Vigi!-nce-for-Victory Group. 10 Hertford Street, 
London, W. 1. 
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financial results and not by their service to national re- 
quirements This is familiar 

the problem of moving through the ports should 
be solved as it was in 1916-18 in the overburdened ports 
of France, when forms of transport were amaiga- 
mated under a Direc al armies of millions 
were supplied under fire, goes to the heart of the matter. 
Britain is in the front line now. Recent port delays and 
the chronic breakdown of coal transport only foreshadow 
how the German invasion of Britain might be favoured, 
or the British invasion of Europe frustrated, by a system 
in which, apart from petrol rationing and war demand, 
transport—as usual—limited by commercial considera- 
tions and working -in watertight compartments, is 
the rule. The work of the pool of refrigerated road motor 
vehicles under the auspices of the Wholesale Meat Trans- 
pore Association—often criticised for its quasi-monopo- 
istic position—can be cited as an example of the 
efficiency—and cheapness—of new communal methods ; 
and now the Ministry of Tra rt itself is to operate 
hired lorries in a single pool. Only when the entire trans- 
port capacity of the country—rail, road and canal—is 
pooled under a single direction and used as nationally 
required, regardless of financial or other considerations, 
will the country be really ready, first, to repel the in- 
vader, then to plot his defeat. 


* * * 


Trinidad’s Constitution 


The appointment of Lord Moyne as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies is welcome, for he is associated 
with the new colonial system, announced a year ago, 
when it was decided to establish a Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund. The recognition that colonies ought 
to be given economic help Seen Great Britain sprang 
directly from the report and recommendations of the 
West India Royal Commission, of which Lord Moyne was 
chairman, Unfortunately, the course of the war has 
meant that the new system was stillborn, or at least has 
been considerably dwarfed. But there has been some 
attempt to implement the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions on the constitutions of the West Indies. Discussions 
are at present taking place with the Governor of 
Jamaica on a new constitution for Jamaica, and Trini- 
dad received a new constitution last December. The 
latter does not appear, however, to fulfil the recom- 
mendations of Lord Moyne’s Commission, except in the 


Exports & Imports 


While the war has increased the already vital 
need for exports and imports, it has, at the same 
time, necessitated the introduction of numerous 
regulations and restrictions which add consider- 
ably to the trader’s difficulties. 

The Westminster Bank maintains specialized 
departments where its customers may obtain 
expert advice and assistance in dealing with 
such problems as arise, and it strongly advises 
those who are exporting or importing to con- 
sult it as soon as their intentions are known. 
Information is also available regarding Docu- 
mentary Credits—so necessary to the financing 
of war-time trade. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Manager of any tease or from 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
Foragn Branch Offce: 41 Lothbury, London, E,C.2 
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reduction in the number of official members of the 
Legislative Council to three—excluding the Governor. 
There is to be no provision for filling the result 
vacancies by nominated members representing a 
sections of the community. The number of nominated 
members will remain at 6, and though the number of 
elected members will be raised from 7 to 9—half the total 
of the new Council—no attempt is being made to reduce 
the high qualifications necessary for election. At present, 
an elected member must, among other things, possess, 
in his own right, real estate of the minimum value of 
£2,500, or a clear annual income of over £400. Moreover, 
though the qualifications for voters are more liberal, 
they are still high —— and narrow enough to exclude 
all but 6.5 per cent. of the population from voting. It 
is not quite clear whether the new Franchise Committee 
which is to be set up to consider the possibility of extend- 
ing the franchise is completely in accordance with the 
recommendation of some members of the Commission 
that local committees for this purpose should be estab- 
lished. Nor is it clear whether in increasing the member- 
ship of the Executive Council, which is still to have the 
initiative for formulating policy, from 7 to 8, the oppor- 
tunity will be taken for carrying out the recommenda- 
tion that all important sections and interests of the com- 
munity should be adequately represented on it. But what 
is quite clear is that so long as only the rich—by Trini- 
dad standards—can be elected to the Legislative Council, 
the new Constitution marks no progress at all, and any 
extension of the franchise will be useless. It would surely 
be better to have an autocracy, with all authority in the 
hands of the Governor, subject, of course, to the control 
of Whitehall, than a plutocracy such as this. 


* * * 


New England 


Mr Keynes recently remarked that war damage to 
buildings ought not to be viewed altogether with 
dismay. ‘‘ Damage of this kind (he said) is up to a 
point an opportunity. It is only when it gets beyond a 
certain point that it becomes a disaster.’’ This dictum 
can, of course, be read in conjunction with Mr Keynes’s 
suggestion that the compulsory savings he advocates— 
or used to advocate—should be released at the onset of 
the first post-war slump ; and it is obvious that, rightly 
timed and executed, rebuilding might be of the greatest 
help when work is most wanted. But it is, in any case, 
only when what Mr Keynes called the “ humbug of 
finance’ is allowed to cloud clear vision that the burden 
appears insupportable ; “‘it is a question of materials 
and manpower’’—not of money. What is more, re- 
building may in itself be an economy—in every sense, 
including the financial one. For instance, according to 
one calculation, damage to property and health caused 
by the “‘smoke nuisance”’ costs this country £80 
millions a year, and if in the course of reconstruction 
the curse of air pollution could be abated some part of 
this sum could be saved, This is one of several points 


Letter to 


The Finance of a Newspaper 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—May I make a small correctign in your otherwise 
very objective note on the highly controversial case of 
the Daily Worker ? I ask space to do so because this 
particular point is one that is of interest to everyone 
who is concerned with the finances of the Press—especi- 
aily to those who studied carefully the admirable survey 
published by PEP before the war, 

You say: “It appears that financial stringency might 
have forced the little-read Daily Worker to go out of 
business very soon in any case.”’ This is a misconception. 
A glance at the files of the Daily Worker will show that 
throughout the last couple of years the amount 
requested from readers for the “‘ Fighting Fund ”’ was 
steadily rising—until it reached, in the last three months, 
following the founding of the Scottish edition, the sum 
of £4,000. This “‘ Fighting Fund ” took the place in the 
Daily Worker finances of the advertising which in other 
papers fills the gap between the cost of production and 
the sales price of the newspaper concerned. 
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made in an interesting 7 recently made for the 
Geneva Research Centre.* The task of reviewing the 
whole question of urban and rural housing was first 
considered by the Housing Commission of the League’s 
Health Organisation before the war, embracing such 
topics as hygiene, environment, living space, noise, 
light, water supply, sewage and garbage disposal, as 
well as air pollution. The idea was to arrive at some 
sort of standard, to be modified by local or national 
variations in different countries; and at the outbreak 
of the war these plans for an ‘‘ International House’”’ 
were almost completed. It is an English rather than an 
International House that our rebuilders will want ; but 
the possibility of the effective and economical stan- 
dardisation in building, serving social and hygienic as 
well as architectural needs, deserves the most careful 
attention from future Wrens. There is no reason why 
English houses should invariably be either costly or 
tawdry, mansions or shacks, both alike uncomfortable. 





* “Post-War Housing Problems.” By O. E. W. Olsen, 
M.D. Geneva Studies, 14 Avenue de France, Geneva, Switzerland. 
69 pages, 1.75 Swiss francs. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


A scheme for commodity insurance, such as has been 
in force in Great Britain since the beginning of the war, 
is now in operation in Kenya and Uganda, and is being 
considered for other parts of the colonial empire which 
are liable to attack. The schemes will be administered 
by the dependencies themselves, but legislation will be 
introduced empowering the Treasury to guarantee them. 


* 


In December detention orders under Regulation 18B 
were made against 14 persons, of which one was a 
non-enemy alien and the others British subjects. Six 
of the British subjects were of enemy origin and one 
was of non-enemy alien origin. In 155 cases effect was 
given to recommendations of the advisory committee 
that the persons concerned should be released, and in 
18 cases the Home Secretary decided not to act upon the 
recommendations. The canals of persons detained under 
the regulation at the end of the year was 1,089. 


* 


Paid volunteers for whole-time duty in the civil defence 
services are to receive a flat-rate addition of 5s. a week 
for men, 3s. 6d. for women, and 1s. 6d. for youths. 


* 


In the last two months of 1940, road accidents in which 
military vehicles have been damaged occurred at the 
rate of 300 a day. 


the Editor 


It is true that, having raised the “ Fighting Fund” 
by very large leaps and bounds—and almost invariably 
secured the required amount—and having on this basis 
enlarged its circulation by launching a Scottish edition, 
despite all the difficulties of the wartime situation, the 
Daily Worker was urgently appealing for realisation by 
its readers of the really essential need for this sum to be 
raised. Hitherto, all such appeals were in fact generously 
answered by the readers, and there is no good reason 
to suppose that the appeal would this month have failed 
to meet with that same response. 

It is, therefore, a complete misapprehension to 
suppose that, because the Daily Worker was asking for 
much more money per month this year than it was asking 
for the year before, it was therefore in danger of financial 
collapse. On the contrary—the fact that more money 
was required, and was being steadily got, was itself a 
sign of the increasing circulation and support won by 
this newspaper in the year before the ban was imposed. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wim Rust, 


For Daily Worker Editorial Board. 
London, E.C.1. - 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Headway in America 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


January 15th. 


T HE American ship of state is now moving out of the 
doldrums; since the New Year real headway has 
been gained. 

The first impetus was given by the speech of Mr 
Knudsen, Defence Commissioner, before the National 
Association of Manufacturers on December 13th, when 
with characteristic bluntness he specified some of the 
current lags of production behind the quantities fore- 
cast last July—among them a lag in plane production 
of 30 per cent.—and affirmed that: ‘‘The defence job 
to my mind has not been sufficiently sold to industry 
and labour as yet. The public generally is sold on 
defence. ... But have the two most important 
elements, industry and labour, been fully sold on the 
serious side of the job?. . . The European war is gradu- 
ally taking in more and more territory and most of us 
hope that we will have the time necessary to get prepared 
for defence and thus avert attack. . . . So I think that 
the best and the only thing the United States can do and 
must do . . . is to prepare swiftly and well to protect 
ourselves—for by doing that I feel that we have the only 
insurance policy against attack. .. .” 

The period between Mr Knudsen’s statement and the 
President’s Sunday-night speech of December 29th was 
one of intense activity on the part of private citizens. 
Radio round tables, semmaitel before audiences who 
participated to the limit of the chairman’s patience, took 
the issues vociferously to the country. Telegrams and 
mail poured into the White House. Statements of con- 
viction and open letters to the President and the in- 
coming Congress, some of them regional, others nation- 
wide in the roster of their signatures, were made public 
and subsequently attracted further adherents. 

One videle ublished letter said in part: “‘ Many 
Americans understand the irreconcilable nature of the 
forces that are engaged on three continents and on 
many oceans. Many understand the dark consequences 
to us, to freedom and to democracy here, to the founda- 
tions of American institutions, should the Axis Powers 
gain the supremacy of the seas. But many, far too many, 
do not understand. A few do not want to understand. 
- » « We ask you to inform us, clearly and boldly, of 
the possibilities of English failure and of the conse- 
quences to us and to our children’s children should 
Britain fall. We ask you to tell us what we believe to be 
the truth, that the materials of war and the military 
and naval and air strength we now have and the imple- 
ments we can now produce are enough to make certain 
the defeat of the Axis Powers, so long as Britain is on 
her feet and fighting. . . .” 

But not all of the communications made public during 
this period followed this line. On Christmas Day, in fifty 
newspapers across the country, full-page advertisements 
announced the formation of the No Foreign Wars Com- 
mittee, This committee, a more or less one-man show by 
Mr Verne Marshall, an Iowa publisher, has aims running 
roughly parallel to the America First Committee ; its 
initial announcement said: ‘The best Christmas gift 
for your family would be a safe and sane America ! 

“The best protection you possibly can give your 
children on this tense Christmas Day of 1940 would be 
complete independence and freedom from the perils of 
international political intrigue against the peace and 
security of their country and yours. 

e are giving away our national substance, exactly 

as we gave it away in 1917-1918. And to what purpose? ” 
he use of newspaper advertising space to offer ideas, 
rather than goods, to the public is a new development 
of the past eight months, The half or full pee adver- 
tisements which have appeared in the New York Times 





and elsewhere since last June are strictly comparable 
to the pamphlets which helped to crystallise opinion in 
the months just before the American Revolution. 

The President’s December 29th speech was a milestone 
that showed where we are. Editorial and popular re- 
action to it and to his address before Congress a few days 
later indicated how eagerly the public had been awaiting 
a specification of ends. . 

ronically enough, almost as soon as a statement of 
aims had at long last been made under Government 
auspices, difficulties developed in the private groups 
that had been working on both sides of the issue. 
Questions have been raised regarding the backing of the 
No Foreign Wars Committee. The international oil 
operator, William R. Davis, is scheduled to testify before 
a Congressional Committee; Mr Armstrong, the com- 
mittee’s chief organiser, has resigned; Colonel Lind- 
bergh has withdrawn from an <nge to speak 
under the committee’s auspices in St. Louis. 

Upheavals have also taken place in the Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies. The prestige of 
the committee suffered somewhat in December, when a 
group of advertising men gave a banquet in honour of 
the chairman, William Allen White, at which he inti- 
mated that his committee was proficient in the tricks of 
their particular trade. Then early in January Mr White 
wrote a letter to Mr Roy W. Howard, head of the Scripps 
Howard newspaper chain, in which, in the course of 
disclaiming any intention of his committee to lead the 
country in the direction of war, he suggested that a good 
motto might be ‘‘ The Yanks are not coming.” 

This letter was warmly commended by General Wood 
of the America First Committee and by Colonel Lind- 
bergh. To many members of the Committee to Defend 
America, however, it made negative reading. In the 
course of a reorganisation, Mr White became honorary 
chairman, and executive responsibility was jointly 
assumed by Ernest W. Gibson, lawyer and former 
Senator from Vermont, and Lewis W. Douglas, former 
Director of the Budget. 


Impetus to Production 


The President’s speeches have been followed by action. 
For some months it has been clear that a more cen- 
tralised and authoritative structure was required to 
direct the defence effort. The seven commissioners 
appointed last May were merely advisers to the Council 
of National Defence, a Cabinet committee com d of 
the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labour authorised during the last war. 
The Commission was without a chairman and without 
powers déther than those of persuasion. This loose struc- 
ture is now superseded by the Office of Production 
Management, of whch Mr Knudsen, formerly Commis- 
sioner in charge of production, is Director-General, Mr 
Sidney Hillman, formerly Commissioner in charge of 
labour, Associate Director-General, and the Secretaries 
of War and Navy, members. Under an executive order 
of January 7th, this office has power, in addition to its 
former duties of planning, analysis and advice, to 
“formulate and execute in the public «interest all 
measures needful and appropriate in order (1) to in- 
crease, accelerate and re te the production and 
supply of materials, articles and equipment and the 
provision of emerge: plant facilities and services 
required for the national defence, and (2) to insure effec- 
tive co-ordination of those activities of the several 
departments, co tions and other agencies of the 
Government which are directly concerned therewith.”’ 


Included in the structure of the O.P.M. is a Priorities 
Board and a Division of Priorities, Whereas some months 
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ago, the country was assuming that the defence pro- 
gramme would not interfere with civilian consumption, 
the need not only for priorities am defence indus- 
tries, but also for adjustments between require- 
ments for armaments and requirements for durable con- 
sumers’ goods is now recognised. 

The crest of the wave has now moved from the stage 
of letting contracts to the stage of getting performance. 
The search for unused capacity which can be brought 
into production faster than new plants can be built as 
led to the development of a “‘ bits and pieces’ pro- 
gramme inside the Defence Commission ; from the out- 
side has come the Reuther plan, a proposal for using 
automobile facilities to make aircraft, advanced by the 
United Auto Workers Union of the C.1.0. 


Meanwhile, future disposition of the armaments now 
being produced is before Congress in the ‘‘ Lend-Lease ” 
Bill which authorises the President: ‘‘ When he deems 
it in the interest of national defence to authorise the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy or the 
head of any other department or agency of the Govern- 
ment: to manufacture in arsenals, factories and ship- 
yards under their jurisdiction, or otherwise procure, 
any defence article for the Government of any country 
whose defence the President deems vital to the defence 
of the United States.”’ 


Ulster’s 
Linen Industry 


[FROM OUR BELFAST CORRESPONDENT | 


January 25th. 


One of the last acts of Lord Craigavon as Prime Minister 
was to arrange for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee on unemployment drawn from all parties in the 
House of Commons. The Committee recently presented 
its first interim report dealing with unemployment in the 
linen industry. This trade, upon which a large part of 
the industrial population depends, has been handicapped 
by shortage of raw material, and unemployment is 
about 87,000. The Committee places the flax require- 
ments of the trade at 45,000 tons a year. Immediately 
before the war, only 21,000 acres of flax were grown, 
yielding about four or five thousand tons of fibre, and 
the industry drew its main supplies of raw material 
from the Baltic, Holland and Belgium—sources of 
supply which have disappeared. Some 46,000 acres were 
grown with flax in 1940, and strenuous efforts are being 
made to obtain 100,000 acres in 1941. Questions of 
quality in flax also arise. Irish flax in the past has been 
pond retted by the farmer and the seed has been lost. 
A good quality fibre has been obtained in this way, 
although inferior to the Courtrai product. In 1940 some 
8,000 acres were harvested as green straw. There is 
little doubt that a more rapid expansion of acreage 
could be obtained in this way, as the farmers are relieved 
of the dirty and disagreeable task of retting the flax 
and the difficulty of disposing of the flax water. In the 
main, unretted flax is only suitable for the coarser 
branches of the trade, and experiments are proceeding 
mn regard to the setting up of central tank retteries, 
where retting will take place as an industrial process. 
The Unemployment Committee has recommended 
Government expenditure in the erection of flax pro- 
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cessing plants, covering all stages in the treatment of 


flax—the saving of the seed, retting, whether in tanks 
or by chemical treatment, and scu i 

It is expected that the Government will, as far as 
practicable, agree to carry out the recommendations 
of the Committee. Any benefit to the linen industry 
from an increase in the home-produced supplies of flax 
will, however, not arise until after the harvest of this 
year and the subsequent treatment of the crop. Mean- 
while, efforts are being made to secure additional 
Government orders in the making up of cotton gem, 
for the December unemployment figures again showed 
nearly 70,000 persons out of work—about one-tenth of 
the number in Great Britain, although the population 
of Northern Ireland is only one thirty-sixth of that of 
Great Britain. Some modification of the Board of Trade 
Limitation of Supplies Orders has also been suggested, 
since it is clear that labour displaced by these Orders 
in Northern Ireland is not absorbed into war work, as 
in Great Britain. 

The unemployment position would, in fact, have been 
materially worse if 16,000 workers had not been placed 
in factories across the Irish Channel, but the difficulties 
in the way of the movement of labour from Ulster to 
Great Britain are even greater than in the case of similar 
movements in the latter country. 


Congo in the Sterling 
Bloc 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


February Ist. 


THE invasion of Belgium completely upset the economic 
position of the Belgian Congo, which formerly exported 
most of its agricultural and industrial raw materials to 
the mother country. More than 80 per cent. of its total 
export used to go to Belgium; in 1938 the total of 
Congolese exports amounted to Frs.1,897,153,811, of 
which Belgium took Frs.1,587,478,000. It has obviously 
been necessary to find some remedy against the danger 
of economic strangulation which Congo had been facing. 
On the other hand, Congo produces some of the most 
essential war commodities, such as copper, palm-oil, 
gold and so on, for which there should be no lack of 
demand. The Anglo-Belgian Trade Agreement signed in 
London on January 2list came therefore as a most 
natural step. 

The Trade reement consists of two parts: the 
Purchase and the Financial Agreements. Under the 
Purchase Agreement the British Government guarantees 
the purchase by the United Kingdom (from September 
1, 1940, until August 31, 1941) of the following goods 
produced in Congo: 


MD * 1 Endive cabdcetdasdin xi 126,000 metric tons. 

WHINE Zacnevcidcddecvidebes All supplies available for export. 
SUNN liv ecentdsitdd pwtis 20,000 long tons. 

Palm-kernels ................ 15,000 - 

Groundnuts —............... 2,500 ” 

Copal Sb0 cww0oe esd csenccese css 7,000 ° 


These are minima only. Bigger purchases may be made 
with an increase in output and in available shipping 
—, The quota of copper fixed in the agreement is 
slightly above the total Congolese output in pre-war 
years, but the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga, which 
owns the copper mines, is able to increase the output. 
It should be recalled that Congo produces more than 
8 wd cent. of the world’s copper. The production of 
palm-oil amounted to 70,256 metric tons in 1938 (14 per 
cent. of world’s production); what additional supplies 
may be available is not yet known. In cotton and . ° 
copal, British purchases will absorb about a half of 
Congo’s output. High quality tin ore is being supplied 
to this country under a previous agreement still in force, 
and Ss of sugar supplies will be considered in 
March. These figures become more eloquent if they are 
compared with the very low figure of British imports 
from Congo previously. 

To give the Congo an additional feeling of security and 
stability, the agreement provides that in case it proves 
impossible to ship the agreed quantities the British 
Government “shall pay for and take title to any un- 
shipped balance, where it will lie in the Congo. . . .” 

he immediate benefits of the agreement to the Congo 
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producers need no further elaboration. Im 
they are, the broader 8 

being a conscious and broadminded effort towards the 
full utilisation of the colonial resources of the invaded 
European countries for the common war against Nazi 





domination. The spirit of this wide community ‘of in- 
terests and resources is most clearly reflected in the 


Financial ment, which brings in Congo as a 
member of the sterling bloc and adjusts her currency 
regulations to the requirements of the British blockade. 


The agreement fixes the rate of exchange of the 
Congolese franc at 176.625 fr. to £1. No change in the 
official rate may be made except by a prior decision of 
the two contracting Governments. Under Article 7 of 
the agreement, the monetary authorities of Congo are 
obliged to offer to the Bank of England, and the Bank 
of England to buy, their whole ae gold production 
deposited with the Reserve Bank of South Africa. (The 
gold-price has been fixed at 168s. per fine ounce, and the 
value of the Congolese gold production amounts to 
£4,000,000 per annum.) The same obligation applies also 
to the surplus of foreign currency, which may be in the 
possession of the Banque de Congo Belge. 


Other arrangements provide for the control of imports 
into Congo, for the supply of Congo’s requirements with- 
in the limits of the sterling area, for the way in which 
payments have to be made outside the sterling area and 
so on. The whole network of currency restrictions, so 
familiar to all belligerent countries, has been set up 
there and closely connected with the British system. The 
—— agreement remains valid for the duration of 
the war. 


German propagandists in Belgium responded to the 
agreement with a wild outcry of “‘ patriotic indigna- 
tion.” The free Belgian Government hes been charged 
by them with “ selling out the Belgian Empire to the 
City of London.”’ Their anger has especially been aroused 
by the fact that the Congolese franc has been fixed to 
the £. The Germans would, of course, prefer to see the 
Congolese franc in the area of the currencies they are 
able to inflate, instead of in the sterling area. They would 
prefer to see the economy of the Colony in a disorganised 
state, instead of seeing how it is being organised against 
them. Hence their indignation, the motives of which are 
no less transparent under the guise of Belgian 
patriotism. 


Czechoslovakia’s Bad 
Harvest 


[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 


February 1st. 
Ir is now possible to obtain a final picture of the grain 
harvest in the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. 
As this region is not very different in the meteorological 
sense from other Central European areas now under 
German domination, the Czech data are a useful guide 
or forming an opinion on the general situation in Central 
ermany. 


The general survey of the harvest in 1940 is as follows: 
000 metric cwt. 


Wheat: Autumin crop .............cccceeceeee eee 3,760 
Spring CROP .... cece cece eee eeeeee eee 1,357 

Rye: Autumn POP 20.0.0... 6606s cee eee ee eens 3,729 
Spring crOp.......006...00cccccecceeeeceseeeees 80 
Barley: Autumn crop .............60.00000eeeeee ee 104 
Sprimg CTOP....0...6..06cccec eee eeeeeeeeeens 5,214 

GODS .10i-séipmmemiiinvhesanshulininsslanheataibne tuts 700 
Potatoes: Autumn crop ..............:0<:00200000 38,343 
Spring crop............6cecccececeeeeeees 499 

SN eet Leena ok clea ansta bab peeet ere 241 
Mixed Wheat and Rye: Autumn crop ......... 443 
Spring crop.........++- 26 


The summer harvest of grain for flour is 45 per cent. 
lower than last year’s. Its quality is bad, it is over- 
grown and often unusable. 


The significance of the bad harvest for the food supply 
of the Czech population only becomes clear if we com- 


fre the result of the harvest with the total needs of 


Protectorate territory for the 
ing in 


year 1940-41, inelud- 
this food supply for the population, industrial 


of the treaty lies ia ite 









consumption and cattle fodder. This gives a deficit for 
most of the 


crops as follows :— 
000 metric cwt. 
Deficit 
sy Sab MgC eliv ec aceies Maia cee eas 0 olan 863 
UI siaccc jie cit ckbaiiasisnssinas 916* 
DR idk ckche cin dnt sccinai tle diadteevineecires 60 
DIN vcdtisisintietinnsennniasienape ces 2,818 


The results of this unfavourable state of affairs can 
be seen already. Milk production has fallen = one- 
third because there are no nutritive feeding stuffs. The 

roduction of milk fats has fallen by 35-45 per cent. 
t is estimated that the pig stock has fallen by one- 
third, and it will clearly still further in the course 


of _ winter. There will be a complete shortage of 
at. 
The harvest in leguminous vegetables was as follows : 
Snactabeey fiantsia ) 
cwt 
PROGID: Sesidinis voile néice oa Ncdbiwen Wb tebane 224 2, 
PON oes suenesss rrenssiny senrsvetwriebedete 4,868 62,965 
PE acti iwommniinnsvenebabdiongienens J44 4,407 


This year’s sugar beet production amounts to 536 
grammes of pure sugar per metric hundredweight, — 
against last year’s 570 grammes. Although the difference 
in the sugar content is not ee taking 
into account the lower weight of roots, there is this 
year 8 grammes less sugar in a single beet than there 
was last year, But the beet is rotting in the ground, 
and the rot will have been intensified by falls of snow 
— prevent the gathering of the sugar beet in the 

eld. 

The considerable diminution in the harvest output 
does not, however, give a complete picture of the total 
food situation in Central Europe. The output of bread 
and flour from the mills in 1940 drop by 40 
The oats harvest has been normal, the barley has been 
only slightly damaged. In Southern Bohemia the 
potatoes have been affected by canker, which is wide- 
spread in Moravia also. It is even more destructive than 

otato blight, and was brought into Bohemia and 

oravia from the Reich, where it is said to be raging 
worse than in the Czech lands. Potato blight, however, 
is also of frequent occurrence this year, so that we may 
reckon with the rotting of the harvested potatoes, and 
this will be helped by their large water content this 
harvest. 

Altogether, the potato harvest in the Protectorate is 
only a little less than it was last ‘year; this may bé 
attributed to the fact that after the brosen winter crops 
the fields were ploughed up and planted with potatoes. 
There will not be enough early potatoes for this year’s 
sowing, because they have been already eaten. 

he prospects for this year’s harvest are not very 
good, bécause the supplies of ro may be used 
only for military purposes, and there is a shortage of 
phosphorous manure. It is forbidden to manufacture 
superphosphates, 

he results of the shortage of foodstuffs were shown 
already last summer. According to official statistics 
which have just been published, the commodity index 
rose between March, 1939, and July, 1940, in the case 
of the families of officials by 27 per cent., in working- 
class families by 831 per cent., and it continued to rise 
rapidly while wages are falling. The report adds, as an 
example, that a goose (a very favourite dish in Czech 
middle-class families) weighing about 17 Ib. costs 
960 Ke. in Prague. Before the occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia by the Germans a goose of the same weight 
cost 90-100 Ke, 


r cent. 
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Munition 


Cr in the expansion of production and economy 
in the use of labour and raw materials: these are 
the twin targets on the economic front. It is difficult 
enough to hit either one of them; and it is more difficult 
to hit them both simultaneously. In peace-time, com- 
petition and the urge to increase profits keep industry’s 
aim straight; but in war-time, competition is being 
increasingly hampered by the growing scarcity of re- 
sources, while the profit motive has been profoundly 
modified by the imposition of the 100 per cent. excess 
profits tax. Simultaneously, the Government has re- 
placed the civilian as industry’s leading customer; it is 
already spending some 60 per cent. of the national 
income, against one-fifth in times of peace; and its 
demands are for guns instead of for butter. It is now 
for the Government to provide the conditions that will 
focus industry’s aim at the war targets. One of the 
most important of these conditions is the procedure 
adopted by the Government in the purchase of muni- 
tions. Careful ascertainment of costs of production 
must take the place of competition, while in its choice 
of contracts with industry for supplies the Government 
must take care neither to stifle initiative nor to en- 
courage extravagance or delay. 


This aspect of war economics has received the atten- 
tion of the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
in a tucid and forceful report—the fourth of the 1940-41 
session—published last week. 


As past experience in this and other countries has 
shown, there is scarcely a more thorny problem for 
Government departments than the ascertainment of 
costs in private industry. There is first of all the need 
for uniformity in pgactice. The tabulation of direct costs 
—labour and materials—may seem easy enough, but the 
distribution of indirect or general costs—for manage- 
ment, office staff, maintenance of plant, depreciation— 
over the individual units of output is the bugbear of 
every cost accountant, and their treatment has not yet 
yielded to uniform practice within each industry. The 
problem becomes even more vexed in the case of firms 
—and there are many—supplying a multitude of pro- 
ducts to both the Government and civilians. But Govern- 
ment establishments, such as the Ordnance Factories 
and Royal Dockyards, which are not subjected to the 
test of the market in peace-time, have long had satis- 
factory systems of cost ascertainment. And in the United 
States considerable progress has been made since the 
last war by trade associations with the introduction of 
uniform methods for the members of individual in- 
dustries. That the problem is not as intractable as might 
be supposed—even when time is scarce—has also been 
demonstrated by the Internal Combustion Engine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which recently reached an agree- 
ment with the costing departments of the three 
Services concerning the method of ascertaining costs to 
be employed in contracts for the supply of engines. 
Indeed, there is no reason why uniformity in practice 
should not be adopted by the principal industries. 


Secondly, there is the need for more frequent and 
earlier cost ascertainment by the supply departments 
of the Services; this would be greatly facilitated by the 
adoption of uniform methods by individual industries. 
In particular, the practice of estimating costs in 
advance should be extended as far and as rapidly as 
possible in order to secure the data for contracts: True, 
to estimate costs in advance with any degree of accuracy 
is quite impossible in the case of firms hitherto engaged 
on the production of civilian goods. Where no basis for 
a prior estimate of costs exists, however, they should 
be ascertained immediately after production. The same 
difficulty and solution apply to new types of product 


Contracts 


that may have to be produced in small quantities before 
they can be turned out in large numbers. The frequent 
checking of costs during production, too, should provide 
useful information. In view of the importance of the 
need for watching costs of production, it is astonishing 
that the Select Committee Soule have had to record in 
its third report, published in January, that it had been 
unable to see the actual costs of almost any articles 
which have been delivered since the outbreak of war, 
and, in its fourth report, that even the information 
gathered by the ascertainment of costs after production 
reached the Supply Departments too late to be used to 
the best advantage, either in keeping a continuous watch 
on costs or in fixing prices for immediately succeeding 
contracts. The practice of estimating costs in advance 
has long been the practice of the Admiralty, the Royal 
Ordnance Factories, and of the Office of Works for 
stores, and it is employed by the Air Ministry for cer- 
tain of its requirements. But the Ministry of Supply 
appears to rely almost entirely on the ascertainment of 
costs after production, and does not even possess the 
organisation for estimating them in advance; it must be 
conceded, however, that the Ministry of Supply, more 
than the other Supply Departments, has had to rely on 
large numbers of an previously making civilian goods. 

While the substitution of a fool-proof cost ascertain- 
ment system for competition may not be feasible in 
practice, even after several years, there is room for con- 
siderable improvement. And this would appreciabl 
facilitate the second of the Government’s tasks, which 
consists in choosing the most suitable type of contract 
for each purpose. 

Supply contracts can be divided into two broad 
groups: those stipulating delivery at a fixed price, and 
those providing for payment of the actual cost of produc- 
tion, plus an agreed provision for overheads and profits. 
In normal times, the first type of contract, based on 
a careful estimate of costs, gives the best results, and 
the Committee strongly advocates its extension when- 
ever possible, But the difficulties are many. On the one 
hand it is impossible to employ fixed-price contracts in 
the case of new types of product or in the case of firms 
changing over from civilian to munition work, for there 
is no basis for calculating costs in advance with any 
degree of accuracy. And this automatically rules out 
fixed-price contracts for a large proportion of supplies. 
Manufacturers are naturally loth to undertake the 
manufacture of goods if they cannot be certain of their 
ability to cover their cost; nor would it be in the national 
interest if manufacturers went bankrupt through being 
unable to cover their costs. In the absence of competi- 
tion, if prices are to be fixed, manufacturers will insist 
on their being fixed high. On the other hand, there is the 
hardly less serious problem of fluctuating prices for raw 
materials and labour. If prices were stable the fixed-price 
contract could find much wider application. Unfortu- 
nately they are not; but who is to estimate the cost of 
labour and materials six months hence; and who can 
guarantee that materials will be delivered in time to 
the manufacturer so that he will not suffer costly 
interruptions in production? True, the Committee 1s 
aware of some of the difficulties. It realises the need 
for controlling direct costs, the prices of labour and 
materials. It even goes out of its way to urge the calcu- 
lation of a war-time cost of living index to include only 
the items necessary for the maintenance of health and 
efficiency, as has been repeatedly suggested by The 
Economist. If the Government, at this stage, can be 
brought to adopt a policy that will enable direct costs 
of production to be estimated months in advance, then 
the fixed-price contract is by far the most suitable type- 
But this would now involve such enormous changes In 
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fiscal and labour policy that the Supply Departments 
and the individual industrialist may Be tegiee Meee 


make their plans on the basis of a continuance of fre- 
quent and unpredictable é 

The “‘ cost plus” type of contract protects the manu- 
facturer against a rise in costs, but, in some of its forms, 
at any rate, it provides no incentive to him to keep at 
a minimum those costs that he can control. The extreme 
type a contract in — category is — by which the 
manufacturer receives his expenses plus a of 
them as profit. It would no doubt ie walaie-en ‘alee 
manufacturers of add ng their personal expenditure to 
costs of production, and of claiming a dividend on it. 
But there can be no doubt that this form of contract, 
which is still all too often employed, should be abolished 
wherever possible. In the cases of new types of product 
or of new firms, when no cost figures are available, some 
makeshift contract of this type cannot be easily avoided. 
It is usually possible, however, to fix maximum prices 
whereby the contractor is paid his costs plus an agreed 
profit, up to the maximum. Or, better still—for this 
method provides some incentive to keep costs down—it 
is often possible to fix a target price on condition that, 
if the attained costs are below the target, the contractor 
obtains, in addition to his costs and an agreed profit, a 
proportion of the savings he has made by his own effort. 

In view of the er" trend in the prices of wages and 
materials, some kind of flexible contract has oes 
unavoidable, even for established firms and types of 
goods. The type best suited—and already adopted in 
certain cases—is probably the contract which stipulates 
a fixed price (including profits) for that part of the costs 
that is within the control of the manufacturer and 
reimburses him for any increase in costs over which he 
has no influence. This method should neither stifle 
initiative (E.P.T. at 100 per cent. affects all contracts) 
nor encourage extravagance. But, like all other types 


Industry’s 


tT picture of this country being duped by a profit- 
seeking plutocracy is one of the fondest distortions 
drawn by enemy propagandists. This overworked trick 
is an attempt to exploit the unthinking delusion that 
there is something inherently profitable in war—that 
sinister motives of private gain plunge nations into 
bloodshed, and sustain wars for the financial benefit of 
the few. We need not examine in this article the clap- 
trap premises on which such argumentation is based. 
But a stage has now been reached in this war at which 
it can be put to satisfactory statistical disproof by an 
examination of the latest evidence from company profits. 
_ In the long history of The Economist’s profits surveys, 
it has been customary to take twelve-monthly stock at 
June 80th in each year, on the justifiable ground that 
profits recorded to , tame 830th represented, by and large, 
the earnings of industry in the previous calendar year. 
There are now two powerful arguments for changing this 
period of annual review to the calendar year itself. 

irst, the reports appearing in 1940, having an average 
accounting date to April last, provide the first reason- 
ably sound statistical, basis for measuring changes in 
profits in the first year of war. Such are the inherent 
delays between the earning and the publication of 
profits, of course, that the 1940 figures still bear the im- 
print of many peace-time influences, though one pre- 
dominant factor—taxation—has exerted growing war- 
time force. The second reason for providing an annual 
review at this moment is that a year has now elapsed 
since the new basis of computing our profits statistics 
was introduced. What has happened to trading and 
distributable profits in this period ? 

The first of the accompanying tables sets out the 
results of 2,260 companies reporting in 1940, and also 
those of the 558 companies whose accounts appeared 
during the last quarter. For the whole year, industrial 
profits (after depreciation in cases where this charge 
was not separately specified) rose by 9.2 per cent. from 
£377,078,000 to £411,186,000. This is an increase which 
could be exploited by any propagandist who is un- 
scrupulous in his use of facts. To anticipate him, let two 
points be made clear. First, these — relate to total 
trading profits, so far as they can be asce from 
published accounts. They are not the net return to 
industry, and they are very far removed from the 








. Bu is practice had to 

abandoned for repairs and conversions, and, instead, 
a en of flexible contract was adopted. The Air Ministry 
followed the Admiralty practice, and, while it has not 
been n to abandon it entirely in war, it has been 
modified by the McLintock Agreement. This provides for 
a contract based on costs plus a profit for the first batch | 
of novel designs, and for a contract based on a target 
price for the transitional period until sufficient informa- 
tion is obtained to permit the introduction of the fixed- 
price type. The War Office’s practice of fixing maximum 
prices, based on the ascertainment of costs r produc- 
tion in the Ordnance Factories and established con- 
tractors, has been retained by the Ministry of papely. 
So far as constructional work is concerned, which re- 
mains under the contracts branch of the War Office, the 
extreme form of flexible contract providing for the pay- 
ment of cost plus an agreed profit is still all too pre- 
valent, in spite of the fact that the Office of Works, 
which has more experience in this field of activity, has 
demonstrated its ability to adhere to sound contract 
procedure. 

In sum. better costing and improved contract pro- 
cedure are necessary, among other things, if industry is 
to achieve the twin objectives of speed in production 
and economy in resources. It is for the Supply Depart- 
ments to meet this need. True, the problem is complex 
and the difficulties are many. But the one is not in- 
soluble, and many of the others can be overcome. 


Reward 


eventual reward to shareholders, Secondly, it may be 
recalled that industrial profits in the first year of the war 
of 1914-18 rose by exactly 20 per cent., and earnings on 
ordinary mr jumped from 13} to 17} per cent, The 
prompt application of E.P.T. has evidently been more 
effective during the first stages of this war than it was 
in the last. 

Net profits show a very different story, for the total 
weight of charges for depreciation and taxation more 
than offset the increase in trading profit during the past 
year. Published net profits have in fact fallen from 
£216,336,000 to £208,086,000 during 1940, This decline 
of less than 4 per cent. could not, admittedly, be repre- 
sented as a grievous burden for industry and its share- 
holders, though if the full rigour of the current level of 
taxation had applied throughout 1940, the fall would 
undoubtedly have been more striking. The published net 
profits figure of £208,086,000 for 1940 corresponds to 
an estimated net figure, before charging standard in- 
come tax—but after E.P.T.—of £259,098,000. This latter 
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estimate is merely pone-ryn thins Aen tsa’: Je pub- 
lished e, and is not, of course, comparable with the 
net , after taxation, of £216,336,000 shown for the 
previous year. The difference between the published net 
profits total and the estimate of its equivalent before 
taxation illustrates the vital extent to which taxation 
cha intervene before shareholders receive their 
dividends. In future years, our grossed-up net profits 
estimates will provide the basis for stricter comparison 
of profits than has hitherto been possible. At the moment 
they throw no light on the issue whether war-time profits 
are excessive, for the simple reason that corresponding 
estimates for 1939 do not exist. 




















TABLE I. 
Profits of 1940 Companies Senge ee nee 
— Adjstd. 
Previous Latest et Previous | Latest | Net 
Financ Figures neial | Fincl. | Figures 
Year Year before Year Year | before 
i n. Taxn. 
£000's £000's | £000's £000's £000’s | £000’s 
Total Profits* 377,078 | 411,186 as 65,267 | 74,685 
Depreciation... $4,029T ho 6,615¢ 
c * Gree 160,742 22,515 nie 85,112 4,889 
Other charges} 146,556 nhl 4,154 a 
Net Profits...... 216,336 | 208,086 | 259,096 30,165 | 29,027 | 36,345 
divs....... vie 47,395 | 55,619 nad 7,074 | 8,609 
Ord. divs. ...... ine 6,081 | 168,870 16,564 | 22,347 
Added to free res a $4,610 | 3 5,889 | 5,389 





* After depreciation where not separately stated. 
+ Where separately stated. t Incl. taxation 


In the light of the comparable Agures for 1939 and 


1940, however, it is clear that the burden of proof of 
the charge of war-time “ profiteering”’ lies with those 
who bring it. All the evidence points to the fact that 
taxation is progressively mopping up all the increases 
in trading profits, and more ca es. That point can be 
put to simple test by study of Table II. Taken quarter 
by quarter, the past year has shown, on the whole, a 
declining trend in the gross rate of earnings and dividend 
payments to ordinary shareholders, even before the in- 
creased exactions of the tax gatherer have taken effect. 
Equity shareholders, in those companies whose reports 
were published in the first quarter of 1940, received an 
average gross return of 13.1 per cent. But for the last 
two quarters of the year the gross rate has been below 
10 per cent., and the net return, after taxation, has 
fallen much more steeply. Meanwhile, industry can only 
maintain its capital intact—under a regime of 100 per 
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cent. E.P.T.—by setting aside a 1] r proportion of its 
net profits after making provision this tax. There 
is the clearest evidence that it has done so during 
the past twelve months, for the proportion of profits 
set aside to free reserves has increased from 10.9 

cent. in the first quarter to 15.0 per cent. in the last 


quarter. 

On page 232 there will be found a table showing the 
profits experience of 25 major industrial groups last 
year. Making every allowance for the inapataaa te of 
comparison between the 1940 net profit figures and those 
of the preceding oehtog these figures are not adjusted 
for changes in the standard rate of income tax—it is 





Taste TI. 
DiIStTRIBUT'ON OF PROFITS AND RETURN ON CAPITAL 


Proportion of Adjusted 





To free 

Pref. | Ord. Earned! Paid 

Re- | Deb. | Pref. 
Div. | Div. | Be. | | Ord. | Ord. 
% | % | % | % 
ist Quarter...... 17-5 | 71-6 | 20-9 | a2 | 5-6 | 18-1 | 1890 
d Quarter . 20-3 65-0 14-7 4°8 6-2 12-8 10-0 
Quarter |. | 20-4 | 55-9 | 14-7 | 4-0 | 6-9 | 12-2 | 9-6 
4th Quarter |. | 23-6 | 61-4 | 15-0 | 4-8 | 6-8 | 12-1 | 0-8 
Whole year 21-5 | 65-1 | 13-4 | 4-6 | 6-4 | 43-2 | 10-8 


surely a sufficient interim answer to the materialist 
interpretation of current history to point out that, while 
all but six of these groups increased their trading profits, 
only six of the nineteen retained any part of their in- 
creased total profits in their net earnings. Of these 
groups, rubber and textiles are by far the most im- 
portant. The bulk of the groups failed to increase their 
net profits in a year which was characterised by in- 
creased activity, due to the war, but which lacked the 
current impediments of closely controlled civil industry, 
rationing of raw materials, shortage of labour, and ex- 
port difficulties. During the current year a much greater 
sector of civil industry will feel these burdens. In that 
sense, industry has been lucky in 1940, because our in- 
dustrial preparation for total war was slower than it had 
any right to be. In 1941, it is already obvious, the story 
will be very different. It promises, in fact, to fufil the 
oft-quoted precept ‘‘ taking the profit out of war.” 


Finance and Banking 


Tax Payments Again 


Although the transfer of tax moneys to the Ex- 
chequer has again encroached heavily on the banks’ 
resources this week, the position in the short loan 
market has been easing steadily. One factor in the situa- 
tion has been the subnormal flow of new Treasury bills 
reaching the market. At last week’s tender the market 
syndicate dees not appear to have bid for the Tuesday 
88-day bills.on which allotment was made in full and 
received only 10 per cent. of its applications for the 89- 
day bills dated all other days of the week. This 10 per 
cent. allotment is lower than any received in the “ bill 
famine”’ period early in 1939 (when admittedly the 
syndicate applied for rather less than half the present 
quota). Consequently, the market has been a diffident 
seller of bills to the banks, and the latter for their part 
have found it difficult to satisfy their moderate require- 
ments for bills. One reason for this is to be found in 
the fact that the firm which operates in the market for 
the authorities has again been a persistent buyer of bills, 
taking any maturities on offer. It is still, presumably, 
acting in the main for one or more overseas customers 
whose requirements have not been fully satisfied at the 
weekly tender. Its activities must not, therefore, be 
regarded altogether in the light of open market policy. 
The Bank return, however, shows an increase of 
£13,680,000 in Government securities, and though 
market caperinee suggests that this movement must 
largely reflect direct transactions between the Treasury 
and the Bank, it may well be that the open market 
purchases of bills have to some extent’ been responsible 
for it. The strong tide of revenue payments may be seen 


in the rise of £10,104,000 in public deposits. Bankers’ 
deposits, at £110,628,000, show hardly any change on the 
revious week’s total, the drain caused by the flow of 
unds into Government ounts and by a rather sur- 
rising rise of abou 000 in the circulation, 
havin? been offset by t ase in the Bank’s holding 
of securities. 
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Indian Securities Call-up 


The vesting order for the compulsory acquisition of 
seven Government of India loans by the Tocamiee is 
the first instance on which use has been made of the 
Defence Regulations to repatriate Empire debt and thus 
check the inordinate accumulation of sterling area funds 
in London. Voluntary action on this line has already 
been taken by the dominions of Canada and South 
Africa, when the maturity of sterling loans provided the 
opportunity for outright redemption out of accumulated 
cash resources, but this is the first time the Treasury 
whip has been cracked to urge the movement along. The 
loans are outstanding to the tune of just over 
£90,000,000. It does not follow that the repatriation of 
capital resulting from this vesting order will reach these 
proportions. It is probable that a substantial amount of 
the loans in question are already held in India—whether 
by private investors or public departments. It will be 
remembered that the Siow Government undertook last 
year to facilitate the repatriation of sterling debt by 
undertaking to create aa) issue the rupee counterpart 


any sterling stock. The Finance Member, in making his 
1940 budget speech, stated that £9,000,000 of such debt 
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had been converted on these terms. It is that 
by now the figure has risen well above level. The 
new vesting order will merely serve to accelerate this 


process. 
* * * 


Accumulation of Indian Balances 


The need for a measure of this kind is emphasised 
by the recent growth of Indian sterling assets. By far 
the most important element in these assets are the 
balances and securities of the Reserve Bank of India. 
Prior to the establishment of the Reserve Bank the 
sterling balances of the Secretary of State were the most 
important fluctuating item in India’s sterling assets. 
Now those balances have been reduced to the role of a 
current account in which is held the minimum petty 
cash requirements of the Administration. There is, in 
addition, a Silver Redemption Reserve in which some 
£7,500,000 is held, but this is a relatively stable item. 
The —— in the sterling assets of the Reserve Bank 


since the beginning of the war are shown below: 
in crores of ru 
Sterling Sterling os 
securities balances Total 
Sept. 1, 1989 ......ceccevcscees 59 +5 10:1 69 -6 
Sept. 6, 1940 oo... 131-5 80-7 162-2 
Jan. 81, 1041 .................. 185 -5 67 0 202 -5 


The latest total gives a sterling equivalent of around 
£142,000,000. It is out of this reserve of sterling assets 
that the repatriation will be effected. The securities in 
question will be acquired by the Treasury and trans- 
ferred at the price of acquisition to the Government of 
India. The mechanics of the operation as far as the 
Reserve Bank is concerned will probably involve a sub- 
stitution of rupee securities for balances and securities 
now held in sterling. The Reserve Bank may subse- 
quently decide to liquidate part of these additional 
rupee securities in the open market in India. Whether 
or not it does so must depend on the credit policy which 
the authorities in India desire it to pursue. ft should be 
noted that since the vesting order only applies to holders 
of the loans in question who are resident in the United 
Kingdom, these sterling issues will not altogether 
disappear. 


* * * 


A Precedent and its Implications 


One must assume that this latest vesting order marks 
a precedent which will be followed as and when the situa- 
tion demands some compression of the liquid sterling 
assets of countries in the sterling area which have long- 
term sterling loans outstanding in this country. One 
interesting consequence of this willgbe to reduce the semi- 
official competition for: such short-term assets as 
Treasury bills in the London market. The Indian opera- 
tion alone will have a considerable effect in this direc- 
tion. The development thus holds out the hope of rather 
larger allotments of Tre ills for the discount 
market, and even of a r in the bill rate to a 
figure which will allow at least a sx: per cent, turn on 
resales of bills to the banks, The market had for some 
time past viewed with concern the persistent growth in 
the semi-official competition for Treasury bills which had 
cut both the discount rate and the allotments of bills 
to subnormal proportions. It had, in fact, been enter- 
taining hopes that in view of this increased competition 
for bills the Treasury might have been induced to raise 
the weekly offerings of bills above the present ceiling of 
£65,000,000. If, however, a substantial flow of Dominion 
funds now utilised in the bill market can be diverted to 
the repatriation of longer term sterling debt, the in- 
terests of all parties concerned will be served without 
—t such adjustment. The Empire countries involved 
will gain by repatriating debt bearing interest at a con- 
siderably higher rate than that earned on their present 
short-term sterling assets. The market should find it 
possible to obtain a somewhat lar allotment of bills 
than the meagre rations to which it has lately been 
restricted. 





* * * 


Frozen Assets in U.S.A. 


The United States Treasury has this week issued 
a statement of the foreign dollar assets frozen as a result 
of the invasion of the countries to whose nationals they 





follows 
$ 

lich 1,593,000,000 
Netherlands .....,.........cc0s0-s00++ 1,619,000,000 
TS «iss civic cwiacdeiiatnwer sees 760,000,000 
PIT ssccin nine: sinesce<deibeaieiinne <s 175,000,000 
BPO ccnniiintsviccacrstbintnvaes 92,000,000 
Rumania  ............cccceseeeeee ees 58,000,000 
Luxemburg .............:.0.sc0600+ 48,000,000 
Baltic States ......... ce. ccc cee eee 29,000,000 

OD gin deick Gidacckeb tibicicen 4,369,000,000 


These funds are not all frozen to the same degree of 
solidity. Dutch and Belgian Government funds, for 
example, are to some extent being operated at the behest 
of the two Governments established in London. There 
have been discussions with Vichy for a partial release 
of the funds held on official French account. On the 
other hand, the dollar assets of Denmark and of the 
Baltic countries are, for the time being, completely 
immobilised. 


* * * 


Belgian Gold 


The German Government have secured their biggest 
haul of gold from invaded countries through the inter- 
mediary of the Vichy Government. The metal which is 
thus finding its way to the enemy is that part of the 
National Bank of Helginm's — reserve, which had, 
after many peregrinations, found its way to a safe 
deposit west of Dakar, in French West Africa, The 
amount in question, about £60,000,000, had left 
Brussels for Paris long before the invasion of Belgium. 
When the German break-through occurred, this gold, 
together with what remained of the Bank of France’s 
own reserve, was first sent to Bordeaux, and then-——in 
face of the protests of the Belgian Government, whe 
wished it transported to Britain—to Dakar. Now the 
Belgian gold is in process of being transported back to 
Brussels. The orders which have led to this repatria- 
tion have ostensibly been given by the Brussels office 
of the National Bank of Belgium to the Bank of France. 
But German pressure can without difficulty be discerned 
both behind the instructions emanating from Brussels 
and in the compliance of the French authorities with 
these orders. The Belgian Government have been quick 
to defend their interests. Through their representative 
in the United States, M. Theunis, they have instituted 
legal poeesnen s for attaching an equivalent amount 
of gold—namely $260,000,000—held by the Federal 
Reserve Bank for account of the Bank of France. This 
defensive move may safeguard the interests of Belgium. 
Unfortunately it does not prevent the German authori- 
ties from aognins a much needed and considerable 
amount of gold. 


* * * 


Fire Losses in 1940 


Although the ordinary risk of fire damage has of 
late been completely overshadowed by the incendiary 
menace from the air, the waste caused by ordinary fires 
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shows a marked upward trend. For the year 1940 the 
ctiaaahed total of Gre sens ia Geeet Metiaia and 
Ireland, based on known large outbreaks with the usual 
60 per cent. addition for fires in which the damage does not 
exceed £1,000, is £12,640,000, an increase of £3,552,000 
(89 per cent.) on the 1989 aggregate of £9,088,000. In 
December alone the figure was £1,512,000, against 
£622,000 for the same month of the previous year. 
These heavier losses must in the main ascribed to 
the increasing —_ of the national war effort; with 
staff operating at full pressure, and many workers as 
yet only partially trained in their new duties, pre- 
cautions inevitably become relaxed. In some measure 
the losses may be the reflection of increased exposure, 
resulting from larger output and higher values, and to 
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this extent the Fire offices will have something, in the 
shape of additional income, to soften the blow. But loss 
ratios on home business will unquestionably be consider- 
ably in excess of those for 1939, and policyholders who, 
faced with the necessity of finding heavy sums for war 
damage insurance, feel tempted to economise on ordi 

fire premiums, should draw the perenne moral, It is 
true that in the current year the offices will derive some 
benefit from the presence of fire-watchers, but how far 
this will offset the tendencies already mentioned is 
problematical, In view of the importance on national 
grounds of keeping fire waste at a minimun, it is hoped 
that insurers will be allowed to retain sufficient staffs 
of expert surveyors to ensure that fire-protection stan- 
dards are not unduly weakened. 


Investment 


Unified Stockbroking 


Modern wars have the characteristic of unifying 
those who suffer from their effects, and this applies to 
commercial and industrial groups as well as to the 
general body of the people. This circumstance has 
doubtless played its part in enabling those stockbrokers, 
up and down the country, who have been fighting for 
unity throughout the profession to bring their labours to 
a successful conclusion. The new developments are set 
out in changes in the rules just published by the London 
Committee. The changes cover two distinct but con- 
nected matters, namely, relations between the London 
exchange and other recognised brokers, and a general 
reduction in rebates on commissions given to agents. 
While the latter removes an immediate strain on the 
broker—and is perhaps the only alternative to a rise in 
the charges oa to the public—the former, which has 
been agreed with representatives of both the Associated 
Stock Rickacese and the Provincial Brokers’ Stock Ex- 
change, aims at securing unity of practice in all such 
matters as minimum commissions, restrictions on adver- 
tising and sharing of commissions to which the London 
broker has conformed for generations past. The plan is 
based on the contention that London jobbers form the 
only real stock market in the country, except for a 
number of local securities, and that the best interests 
of all parties are served by having only one market and 
concentrating all business in it, whether it be in London 
or elsewhere. It continues the special privilege of a 
rebate of half commission between members of the three 

roups of brokers specified, but withdraws this right 
rom brokers, not members of any recognised body, but 
who were admitted to the “‘ White List’ compiled by 
the London Committee under Rule 203 (1). Further, the 
London market bars from direct access to its facilities 
members of the Associated and Provincial Brokers’ 
exchanges who carry on jobbing business in competition 
with itself. While at first blush, this may appear an 
undue limitation of individual initiative and of com- 
petition, it is perhaps more usefully regarded as a prac- 
tical acceptance of the fact that telecommunications— 
even in these days of bombs and priorities—have made 
of the whole country one unit, with one market, and that 
jointly fixed rules for all those who use it, whether in 
person or by teleprinter, are a necessity. There is no 
change in rules which imposes any fresh limitation on 
membership of any exchange and, perhaps, all that the 
investor has a right to ask is that, now that uniformity 
has been reached, the task of improving existing practice 
should receive due attention. 


* * t 


Full Register of Agents 


_Unity of practice involved reconciling conflicts 
of interest, real or apparent, within the profession. To 
cut commissions required at least the ‘“ benevolent 
neutrality’ of one powerful group of agents, the 
bankers. These, the ‘‘ White List” brokers, remisiers 
and brokers’ clerks were allowed return of half com- 
mission when other agents were cut to oné-third. All 


are now cut to one-third, except the White List broker, 
who, in common with all other recognised agents, will 
receive 25 per cent. return. Further, all classes of agent 
will require to obtain entry to registers to be kept by 
the London Committee, who will have absolute power to 
decide who-.shall be admitted. The qualification for 
admission, even to the receipt of 25 per cent. rebate, 
is that the agent shall be habitually engaged in handling 
stock exchange business. Thus, for the first time, 
members of the three recognised groups of brokers 
obtain, in dealings with one another, an advantage over 
all classes of agent. The grounds for this further cut in 
rebates are that even in normal times, averaging good 
with bad years, brokers’ expenses take one-third of the 
commission, leaving only one-sixth to him for profit if 
half commission is returned, and that such a contribu- 
tion is insufficient recognition of the service rendered by 
maintaining the whole machinery of the central market, 
towards which none but London members make any 
direct contribution. The broker is entitled to drive as 
good a bargain as he can, and the change is presumably 
justified, provided it does not lead to business by-passing 
the exchange, and so reducing its efficiency and the 
brokers’ commissions. But here again, the public has the 
right -to expect that, with any return towards normal, 
some of the benefit to brokers shall be passed on to it 
in the form either of improved facilities or of reduced 
charges. The agreement represents an attempt to solve 
soeblene which have occupied brokers for over a decade, 
and which have been under almost constant considera- 
tion for several years. That it is potentially helpful to 
the public is certain, not least because it will render the 
path of the “‘ bucket shop” and of other transgressors 
more difficult. Nobody, ie of all those responsible, 
will claim that it solves all the problems of the broker 
or insures a perfect service to the investor. It does, how- 
ever, promise to leave those who have evolved it free to 
build on what is felt to be a more solid foundation than 
has existed in the past. 


* * * 


Vesting India Stocks 


The decision of the Treasury to take over all United 
Kingdom sterling holdings of the six loans of the Indian 
Government, which have fixed redemption dates, appears 
to have come as a very unpleasant surprise to the 
market and the investing public. It was realised that the 
concentration of our imports on Empire countries, 
coupled in the case of India with substantial war out- 
lays which do not enter into the balance of trade, would 
cause the accumulation of large sterling balances here. 
It seems to have been considered that market purchases 
of stock by India would have sufficed to meet these, and 
investors have to some extent competed with the Indian 
Government in driving up prices. It was not, however, 
appreciated that needs would be on a scale which, after 
eighteen months of war, called for the vestin 
stocks whose total issue is of the order of £90 aes 
nor was it understood that the securities chosen woul 
be those which brought the greatest immediate saving 
to the borrower without consideration of his contract 
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with the lender. The market, in fact, feels very 

that, if vesting was necessary, loans already 

ought to have been selected first and not those with 
some years to run, as have thos . Presumably 
the justification for the action lies in the fact that this 
country must make the best terms it can for the settle- 
ment of its debt to India and that these are the best 
acceptable. If it is felt that they are arduous, India 
can plead that they are less so than those demanded by 
at least one of the Dominions. 


Outstanding — Pre-vesting 


Stock end 1989 ice Yield 
£ 000's £ sd. % 

India 5% 1942-47......... 8,880 10416 6 2:10 
» 44% 1950-55 ...... 38,903 110 1 10 3 30 
«44% 1958-68 ...... 17,500 11217 0 8-52 
»» 64% 1948-53......... 11,355 106 11 7 8-17 
» 34% 1954-59 ...... 10,000 +102 16 4 3°35 
» ©6-3% 1949-52......... 9,500 99 16 2 3-12 


Without denying the inequity of the procedure as 
between holders of different loans, it is more profitable 
to consider its immediate effects and its implications. 
The funds now to be repaid to India have, in the past, 
been invested in tap and tender bills and in longer- 
dated securities. They are largely loans of medium date 
whose holders will presumably place them in the Consol 
market and, in part, in other securities, mostly of trustee 
status. The basic figure of £90 millions is an over- 
estimate, as it represents the total outstanding at the 
end of 1939, since when there will have been some pur- 
chases by India, and as it includes holdings outside this 
country and India, where a similar order has been made 
affecting repayment in rupees of the same stock. The 
effect of vesting is likely to be a substantially increased 
demand for the longer-dated loans of the British 
Government and for other issues such as corporation 
stocks and railway and similar debentures. 


* * * 


New Yield Criterion 


The implications of the decision to liquidate debts 
between members of the sterling bloc by vesting securi- 
ties of the creditor are considerable. The first suggestion 
is that, where India has led, others will follow, and that 
India’s turn will come again. It seems evident that 
Australia should be considered first favourite in the 
succession, with New Zealand and South Africa to follow 
up. Canada is a case apart, as being outside the sterling 
area and requiring, in consequence, hard currency or its 
equivalent. Evidently, a considerable section of the list 
of trustee investments is likely to disappear in the not 
distant future, leaving a restricted choice. But this is 
not all, for it is far from clear how far the value of a 

date” is affected by the new departure. Fixed interest 
stocks are priced on the basis that redemption yields 
rise with the length of life of the stock, but, if the ex- 
ample now before the investor is any guide, this means 
little to the borrowing governments, who are likely to 
take the stocks which give the greatest immediate relief 
to their hard pressed budgets. Presumably, there are 
limits to the price which the borrower will be prepared 
to pay for this immediate relief, but it is hard to say 
where they will be set in the case of any particular 
Dominion. The nature of the market’s reaction is likely 
to be a reduction of the margin in yield which the in- 
vestor has hitherto been prepared to pay for a definite 
redemption or an early date, and to substitute for con- 
tractual obligations the ‘nominal interest rate as an 
index of priority of redemption, This will tend to make 
all stocks with nominal interest over 4 per cent. into 
shorts, those with the highest rates being the shortest. 
This is, however, only a tendency. If it were a certainty, 
high-interest stocks would quickly be bid up to a point 
at which the yield was very low, but, as redemption is 
contingent oaks , this can scarcely happen. It is curious 
that the effect of the order has so far been concentrated 
upon Indian ‘“‘irredeemables,”’ but it cannot be lo 
before the position of Australian stocks is considered. 
The Commonwealth and States have around £78,500,000 
stock, whose first redemption date is passed, carrying 
interest of 3} per cent. or more, but ae which only £30 
millions carry more than 4 per cent. As against this, 
there are more than £100 millions of 5 per cent. stocks, 
first repayable in 1945 under the terms of issue. It is a 
matter of crucial importance which of these are taken 
first, and one would guess it will be the latter. 


a 


Company Notes 


Woolworth Expansion 

The detailed preliminary figures of 
worth and Co. G 1940 were dealt in 
Economist of February 1st, and the full report ad 
little to this aspect of the company’s affairs except for 
showing the growth in trading profit, the extent of the 
tax provision and the appearance a new item of 
£150,000 for contribution under the War eerie Bill. 
Trading profit exceeded £8,471,000, a rise some 
£514,000, as compared with £680,000. The increase has 
been exceeded three times since 1935, but it sufficed to 
raise the total expansion over three years to some 
£1,690,000, as compared with £1,672,000 in the preceding 
period of equal length and with £716,000 between 1931 
—the first year as a public company—and 1934. As was 
inevitable, the rate of expansion has been falling off for 
some time, but to have raised even the absolute amount 
of increase during three years devoted to war and 
preparation for war is no mean accomplishment, even 
given the rise in prices. The increase in tax provision 
last year goes a long way to absorb the expansion since 
1937. Most other allocations are little changed, but the 
transfer to buildings reserve is more than doubled at 
£250,000, and there is the first contribution of £150,000 
under the War Damage Bill. This amounts to almost 
14 per cent. on the balance-sheet value of properties, 
which would seem. to be a reasonable measure of 
liability. That it is also just 2 per cent. on the ordinary 
capital is a measure of the burden this cost is likely to 
impose on shareholders, 


F. W. Wool- 
with in The 


Years to December 31 


1938 1989 1940 
£ £ £ 

Gross profits ..........ccceeserees 7,275,621 7,957,120 8,471,291 
Written off properties a/c ... 314,480 344,519 363,132 
War damage insurance ....., ee ove 150,000 
Net profit ....... dserccengns essere 6,061,141 7,612,601 7,058,160 
PURINE Clic tkccdsscececws-}eneder 2,031,746 2,950,725 4,310,910 
Stall Dad «iss igncnscdtiabnseevings 110,000 110,000 110,000 
PEG QO0G 6 citvccecscostntdon teeoes 217,500 195,000 172,500 
Ordinary stock :— 

FOG ic incdbiiccioxscupdios 4,601,895 4,356,876 3,364,750 

FORD sin citvatnascepsnt pontine Aeadal 8,584,875 38,253,125 2,808,125 

BRIE Fo cv cesnyeneesnsg binant 84-7 87-2 78-0 

PN a cco chile sees: ebtae see 65 65 65 
Buildings reserve ............... 100,000 101,080 250,000 
Carry forward _ .............666 5,468,446 6,471,117 6,782,741 


The report is, as usual, silent as to the future, but 
some of the figures are suggestive. There is a modest 
expansion in properties and a rise of nearly £600,000 in 
stocks and debtors, but the feature is a jump of 


£3,180,000 in gilt-edged investments to some £3,645,000, © 


associated with a drop of £725,000 in cash and an in- 
crease of £3,156,000 in creditors, Granted that a sub- 
stantial part of the rise represents the temporary invest- 
ment of tax money, the switching of resources from cash 
to investments, rather than adding to the former, may 
perhaps indicate, when coupled with a rise in prices, 
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preparation for some reduction in turnover. The price 
of the 5s. units of ordinary stock at 52s. 6d. gives a yield 
of £6 3s. $d. per cent. 


* * * 


-English Electric Progress 


The full accounts of English Electric for 1940 show a 
continuation of the steady expansion which this com- 
pany has been enjoying since 1934. Unfortunately for the 
investor, trading profit is shown after tax provision at 
£517,066, instead of before tax as in previous years. In 
1989, pre-tax earnings totalled £694,215, and tax pro- 
vision amounted to £210,000, against £50,000 in 1938. 
It is clear that tax liabilities must have substantially 
increased last year, and it is evident that gross earnings 
of English Electric have in fact again expanded satis- 
factorily. Despite an increase in depreciation from 
£75,000 to £100,000, the surplus suailahio for ordinary 
stock is actually higher at £289,906, against £281,826, 
representing an increase in the rate of earnings from 
17.2 to 18.8 per cent. As in 1939, £100,000 is allocated to 
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general reserve, which now stands at £600,000 in the 
balance-sheet, leaving the carry-forward slightly re- 
duced from £56,840 to £54,495. 

Years ended December 81 


1938 1939 1940 
SB. £ £ 

Trading profit ............ 667,603 694,215 517,066} 
Depreciation and fees... 66,000 80,247 105,208 
EE ichinntnniatanses 50,000 210,000 a 
Debenture int. ......... 49,894 48,312 48,122 
Preference dividend ... 73,830 73,830 73,830 
Ordinary stock— 

III gc senesbscen setae 427,879 281,826 289,906 

WE ati seurbichbaceccas 144,347 192,251 192,251 

Earned %...........000 37 +1 17-2 18-8 

OE TE ade tecesedesccs 10 10 10 
General reserve ......... 200,000 100,000 100,000 
Carry forward ............ 67,265* 56,840 54,495 


* After £70,554 written off new issue expenses. 
t After tax provision. 


The directors state that the company’s liquid assets at 
December 381, 1940, totalled £2,918,988—a moderate in- 
crease on the corresponding figure of £2,806,718 
for 1939. The balance-sheet shows a fall in debtors from 
£2,972,178 to £2,922,851. Since this decline coincides 
with an important increase in the total of stocks and 
work in progress from £1,923,593 to £3,157,481, there 
is a presumption that Government payments are bei 
promptly received for the increasing amount of a 
** directly connected with the prosecution of the war” 
—to quote the report of the previous year—on which 
English Electric is necessarily engaged. Cash holdings 
are reduced from £83,176 to the exceptionally low figure 
of £38,169, and creditors including tax provision are up 
from £2,220,181 to £2,945,534. There is every prospect 
that profits will continue to rise ahead of taxation and 
costs, at least during the current year. At the present 
price of 30s. 6d. ex dividend the £1 ordinary stock yields 
£6 lls. per cent. 


* * * 


Thomas Tilling Report 


The report of Thomas Tilling for 1940 provides little 
indication of the influence of war conditions on motor 
transport earnings. While the operation of the sub- 
sidiary companies must have been considerably 
hampered by fuel restrictions and by the requisitionin 
of vehicles, the realisation of a net profit figure o 
£541,638, against £553,919—in both cases after deduc- 
tion of taxation, administration expenses and deprecia- 
tion and in the latter year of war damage insurance 
provision—is a remarkable achievement. Gross revenue, 
which unfortunately is, as usual, not disclosed by the 
company, must necessarily have shown an appreciable 
rise during 1940. After the normal deductions for fees, 
interest payments and preference dividends, the equity 
surplus is reduced from £514,519 to £502,694, but, grossed 
up at the rate of 8s. 6d. in the £, the surplus represents a 
rate of ordinary earnings of 13.8 per cent., as in 1939, 
thus providing the same cover for the 10 per cent. 
ordinary dividend. After the usual allocation of £100,000 
to general reserve, the carry forward is reduced from 
£180,615 to £171,310. Three years’ trend of profits is 
analysed in the following table: 

Years to December 31st 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ £ 

MEET on cdade uate sdvcakiaweiie 535,531 558,919 541,633 
ID: Sdaetb lis bucddcdek Usvcdenes 2,650 2,650 2,650 
ND 38 b555 52k. ood Sc eedick 20,685 20,250 19,789 
a Ss etki ee 16,500 16,500 16,500 
Ordin shares 

Manat lk 495,696 514,519 2,694 

a acta 412,000 412,000 412,000 

Np RRR 12-8 13-8 13-8 

ET sacks. dbs uecbutcasehe 10 10 10 
General reserve............... 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Carry forward ............... 178,096 180,615 171,310 


+ After depreciation and taxation and, from 1939, after E.P.T. 


The balance-sheet continues to present an appearance 
of great strength. The total of investments at or below 
par has increased slightly from £6,059,399 to £6,082,899, 
while the total of the general reserve fund has risen from 
£1,101,861 to £1,186,341. It is not clear that allowance 
has been made for depreciation of L.P.T.B. stocks, but 
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the valuation of total investments appears conservative. | 
Cash holdings are up by nearly £100,000 to £202,958, 
debtors by some £20,000 to £114,419, and credi 

from £68,198 to £69,820. No doubt last year’s excellent 
results are due in some measure to an imerease in the 
number of passengers carried by the operating com- 
panies in the group and to adjustment of fares. The 
expansion of the group in recent years may possibly be 
temporarily ehecked by the war, but there is a good 
prospect that the 10 per cent. ordinary dividend will 
continue to be earned. The £1 ordinary stock at 40s. 3d. 
ex dividend yields £4 19s. 2}d. per cent. 


* * * 


Yorkshire Electric Power 


The report of Yorkshire Electric Power shows 
another rise in total income to a fresh high level of 
£1,814,972 for 1940, against £1,582,892. The usual figures 
of unit sales of power are omitted in the national in- 
terest, but it may safely be inferred that they have in 
fact risen in volume as well as in value, amt that the 
war has done little to restrict this company’s steady 
expansion. General expenses showed a number of im- 
portant rises during the year. The cost of fuel and 
energy for generation and distribution rose from 
£388,266 to £510,628 ; liability for rates and taxes from 
£222,648 to £263,305, and general maintenance and 
repairs from £98,677 to £118,883, The allocation to plant 
renewals fund is halved at £50,000, but. the directors 
have earmarked £100,000 for payment to reserve for 
war damage insurance charges. Thus, after maintaining 
the depreciation and reserve allocation at £300,000, the 
surplus for equity capital is reduced from £156,613 to 
£146,098, at which level, as in the previous year, it fails 
to cover the 8 per cent. ordinary dividend absorbing 
£152,934 net. The earned rate is reduced from 7.9 to 
7.6 per cent., and the carry forward from £95,451 to 
£88,615. The following table shows the trend of revenue 
and expenditure over the past three years: 


Years ended December 31 


1938 1939 1940 
Sales to consumers (thous. 
CRE  scconsnnnereauiuas 437,980 502,313 e 
Sales to C.E.B. (thous. 
WEEN caccnssudiseuceinadas 126,653 180,332 * 
£ £ £ 
Total receipts ............... 1,468,988 1,582,892 1,814,972 
PONOGD *: inc csassdbshadsous 786,959 884,795 1,084,086 
Plant renewals .............. 105,000 100,000 50,000 
Interest and deb. dis....... 79,082 78,187 78,794 
Depreciation and reserve.. 280,000 300,000 300,000 
Preference dividend........ 70,600 63,297 55,994 
Reserve for war insurance at vie 100,000 


Ordinary stock :— 


NIE. cchatssined inet 147,347 156,613 146,098 
OP acc negate ease camets 145,000 158,624 152,934 
Harned %oesiic cca ccviecss. 8-2 79 76 
Wedd Go cidciaviscieiaiie 8 8 6 
Carry forward.............+. 97,462 95,451 88,615 


* Withheld in the national interest. 


_The most striking change in the balance-sheet posi- 
tion is the reduction in cash holdings from £170,045 to 
£7,439. Sundry debtors are substantially higher at 


THE STOCK 


upshot of _ the 


per cent. 


* * * 
Textile Progress 
The reports of two leading holding and ating 
textile companies, A ted Cotton ca) Linen 
Sock th) eaot sees the amenie aeadae sect of 
i past year. aggregate tr profit o 
Amalgamated Cotton. and its subsidiaries for the year 
to August 3ist last, after depreciation and taxation, 
rose from £198,488 to £717,656, while the revenue of the 
holding company improved from, £99,658 ta £414,538. 
Even after an increase in the holding company’s pro- 
vision for taxation from £3,721 te £287,960 and an 
allocation of £50,000, against nil, to war contingencies, 
equity earnings increased from. £22,768 to £68,830. In 
his speech, circulated with the report, Mr. A. C. Open- 
shaw attributes the rise in revenue mainly to the better 
running time enjoyed by the plant of subsidiary com- 
anies, and states that the spinning mills of the group. 
ave operated at nearly 90 per cent. of capacity during 
the past year. In view of the official policy of restricting 
private purchases, the shortage of raw materials and 
rising costs, the direetors are undoubtedly wise to re- 
frain from raising the ordinary dividend from 84 
per cent. tax free which has been paid during the past 
three per and to leave the surplus to increase the 
carry-forward from £23,625 to £70,723. The tax free 
rate of equity earnings amounts to 31.4 against 11.3 per 
cent. The improvement in earnings of Linen Thread is 
also considerable. The total for 1989-40, at £288,861, 
was, however, shown after provision for war lesses, 
while last year’s total of £455,327 is before deduc- 
tion of £140,000 for this contingency. With an in- 
crease in the tax provision from £60,000 to £80,000, the 
net profit for the year has risen only from £228,267 
to £229,799. Thus, equity earnings at £108,799, against 
£102,267, represent a rate of 7 against 6.3 per cent. 
and provide a rather more adequate margin of cover for 
the 6 per cent. ordinary dividend. The balance-sheet of 
Linen Thread shows a rise in creditors, including pro- 
vision for taxation and contingencies, from £350,773 
to £1,220,497, and cash holdings are up from £93,092 
to £501,763. The balance sheet of Amalgamated Cotton 
Mills shows an important rise in stock-in-trade from 
£606,800 to £976,556. Here, too, creditors, including pro- 
vision for war contingencies, are significantly higher 
at £206,630, against £53,941. The chairman states that, 
since the date of the accounts, three of the subsidiary 
companies have suffered damage from enemy bombing. 
The company is apparently making satisfactory progress 
in finding new overseas markets. The ls. ordinary shares 
at present stand at 1s. 9d. and yield £4 15s. 3d. per 
cent., while the £1 ordinary steaks of Linen Thread at 
23s. 9d. yields £5 Is. per cent. 


EXCHANGES 


Franco-Mussolini bonds on Monday, followed by further 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


Stock markets have given an uncertain 
display during the past week. On 
Friday, the absence of exact news con- 
cerning developments at Vichy, and Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s latest statement that 
taxation must be further increased, 
sufficed to restrain purchasers who were 
otherwise encouraged by the fall of 
Benghasi. After the week-end, all 
markets profited from the Prime 
Minister’s encouraging statement and 
the funds were supported on the news 
of the call up of Indian stocks, 3} per 
cent. War reaching a new high 
level since the outbreak of war. Later 
in the week, sentiment was again de- 


meeting. 
* 


At the end of last week, very little 
business was put through in the gilt- 
edged market, but a few stocks incurred 
fractional losses, including declines of 
dx in 8} per cent. War Loan and of } in 
24 per cent. Funding and Conversion. 
On Monday, the funds were extremely 
strong. The market was led by a gain 
of for 8} per cent. Conversion, while 
3} per cent. War Loan put on } to touch 
1 new os}. The m ce pe 
reacting to 1033. ma e a 
long list of gains among which 24 per 
cent. Consols and 8 per cent. War 
were prominent. The announcement of 
the vesting order for Indian securities 
was responsible for a rise of 2 points in 
the price of India 2}, 8, and 8} per cent. 





gains. In the foreign bond market, con- 
tinued support for Belgian 4 per cent. 
securities, which put on 1 pointe 
before the week-end followed by 2 
points on Monday, was again the mcst 
outstanding feature. ptian Unified 
were mildly supported, but Greek issues 
reacted 2 point at the beginning of the 
week, when Japanese bonds returned to 
favour. = 


After closing last week with a 
generally easier tone, home rails, in 
particular the ordinary stocks, have 
attracted some attention this week. 
Prices showed a tendency, however, to 
move . Thus, a gain of } on 
Monday was 
followed by a loss of 4 the following 
day. Among foreign rails, Canadian 
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fallen eal ag the ae ene d but 
o poles next day, 
there was "by demand for ~ ordinary 
stocks. Renewed selling of certain 
Argentine issues, in ular Central 
Argentine stocks, took place after the 
week-end. 


* 


The bulk of the week’s o ——— ene 
expression in buying of the funds, and 
almost all sections of the industrial 
market have been easier on balance. So 
far, the longer working day has done 
little to increase business in_ this 
direction. After several weeks of out- 
standing firmness, the iron and steel 
section has been generally easier with 
small losses extending to Babcock and 
Wilcox, Dorman Long, Guest Keen, 
Staveley and Vickers. Among aircraft 
issues, De Havilland was sup rted in 
anticipation of the report, but else- 
where there was little with Distillers, 
which closed last week with a gain of 
1s., reacted on Tuesday in company 
with Charringtons, Guinness and Ind 
Coope. The tobacco leaders stood firm, 
Imps gaining #; on two consecutive 
days, but among general industrials 
losses of a few pence extended to Boots, 
Dunlop, I.C.I. and Murex, while Inter- 
national Nickel continued its downward 
course. 


* 


Mining markets enjoyed little 
business and there were few changes in 
quotations. Among kaffirs, Johnnies 
were on balance a firm spot and Sub 
Nigel put on 1s on Monday, but Springs 
and “‘ Sallies ’’ were offered later in t 
week and there was no great enthusiasm 
to buy. In the rubber market, long en- 
during apathy gave way to a certain 
amount of selling on Pussdey when 
small losses were suffered by Highlands, 
Badenoch, Seafield, United Patani and 
Tamiang. The oil market was very 
quiet, apparently having discounted the 
progress of General Wavell’s army to 
the borders of Cyrenaica. The ordinary 
and preference issues of Anglo-Iranian 
found some support, as did Apex 
(Trinidad), and Mexican Eagles 
attracted some attention. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








“—e- Security Indices 
otal OO Bite eatat ict 
1941 — Day 

in S.E. 1940 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* | Int.t 
Feb. 6 2,115 4,690 71-2 126-7 
- 7 2,322 4,762 71-3 126-7 
ge 2.999 | 6,728 71-3 126-7 
i Tee 2,199 5,338 70-9 126 8 
oo < SB ates 2,316 6,219 70°5 126-8 





* July 1, 1935=100. ¢1928=100. 30 Ordi 
shares, 1941: highest, 73-7 (Jan. 17); lowest, 70- 
(Jan. 2). 20 Fixed Int., 1041: highest, 127-1 
(Jan. 20); lowest, 126-1 (Jan. 2.). 


New York 


Tur prevailing sentiment on Wall Street 
has continued to be cautious, and a 
number of short-lived rallies during the 
past week have failed to arouse con- 
tinued support. Before the week-end, 
price movements were irregular and the 
tone, on the whole, dull from fears of 
increased taxation and uncertainty as 
to the future of the war. Mr. Churchill’s 
speech over the week-end had an en- 
couraging effect, and on Monday 
markets opened firm, with motor and 
aircraft issues strongly in demand. 
Later in the week disturbing reports 
from the Balkans caused buying to fall 
away again and steel and aircraft stocks 
were sold. In mid-week, all markets 
were, of course, closed in "celebration of 
Lincoln’s birthday. 


THE ECONOMIST 
New York Prices 


Total share dealings :—Feb. 5, 490,000; 
Feb. 6, 420,000; Feb. 7, 340,000; 
Feb. 8, 180,000; Feb. 10, 290,000; 
Feb. 11, 420,000. 


Close Close Close Close 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
» 11, 4, 

1941 1941 941 1 
1. ofA... 24} 24 
Balt. & Ohio.. 3 3}/Chrysler......... 644 65 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 254 24 |Curt. Wr.“A” 26} 26 
Illinois Cent... 6 Kdk. 128 129 
N.Y. Cent. ... 12§ 123}/Gen. Elec. ot 325 
Northern Pac. Gen. Motors... 42? 434x 
Pennsylvania. 22} 23}/Inland Steel... 84) 84% 
Southern ... 12} 12 ~~ ——- & HA 

n c 

2. Utilities, etc. Ligwett Myers.. 92} 91 
Amer. Tel. see = 162 Nat. Dairy a 13 13 
ue 9 30 sri Nat. Distillers. 21 203 
Pub. 8v.NJ. 281 28 Nat. Steel ...... 60} 59 


Proct. Gamble 54} 53 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 254 25 

Sears Roebuck 71} 71 
United Gas... 9) 9%8/chen Union..... 10 ii} 


3. Cannenaiet and (|Socony Vac.... 8 8 

Industrial Stan. OU NJ... 34 34 
Amer. Metal... 173 174/20th Cen. Fox. 6 6 
Am. Roll. Ml... 13 * U.S. Steel ...... 61 60} 
Am. Smelting 39 'Wets’hse El.... 92 Ht 
Anaconda...... 23 ‘Woolworth ... 31§ 30 
Briggs ......... 21 3 lYngstn. Sheet. 35} 35} 


SranparpD Sraristics INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 


Feb, | Jan 
5 15 
347 Industrials), 90-0 |696-0 | 92-8 | 91-1 | 90-0 
38 Ratls......... 27-2 | 28-Oa| 28-0 | 27-3 | 27-2 
40 Utilities . 75-9 | 78-7 | 77°8 | 77-0 | 75-9 
419 Stocks .... Ry» 6 | 82- 1b) 79 wee 77°6 
Av. yield*®...... 52% |6-13%/6- 37°, % |6°46% 16-52% 
“High Lowb 





*50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 22. 


Datty AVERAGE 50 Common Srocks 





Jan. 30 | Jan. s1| Feb. 1 | Eeb. 3} Feb. 4| Feb. 5 


— | | | 


97-20 | 97-60| 96-90) 96-50 | 96-60 | 98-40 





1941 High: 105-80, January 10th. Low: 96-50, 
February 3rd, 


Capital Issues 


Week endin Nominal Con- New 

February 15, 1941 — versions a nd 
£ 

To the Public ......... Nil doe Ni il 
To Shareholders ...... 2,500,000 ... 2,500,000 
By 8.E. Introduction 70,000 oun 70,000 
By Permission to Deal Nil _ Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t 3,726,874 one 3,726,874 
3% Defence Bondst(s) 3,315,560 ... 3,315,560 
24% Nat. War Bonds} 46,163... 46,163 
Ditto, 2nd issuet(w)... 15,949,732 ... 15,949,732 
3% Savings Bondst(t) 5,470,410 ... 5,470,410 


+ Week to February 4th, 1941. { Week to 
February 4th, 1941, making total since June 25th, 
£444,207,988. (s) Total sales to February 4th, 1941, 
£218,447,960. (¢) Total sales to February 4th, 1941, 
£33,799, 693. (w) Total sales to January 2nd, 1941, to 
February 4th, 1941, £52,826,391. 


Including Excluding 
Year ( nar Conversions 

£ 
1941 (Old Basis) ...... 137,762,992 137,762,992 
1940 (New Basis)...... 390,734,389 37,979,356 
1941 (Old Basis) ...... 137,633,682 137,633,682 
1940 (Old Basis) ...... 387,587,933 34,832,800 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year U.K. ex U.K. Countries 

£ £ 

*41 (New Basis) ... 135,239,464 2,523,528 Nil 
*40 (New Basis)... 37,924,854 54,502 Nil 
*41 (Old Basis) ... 135,133,682 2,500,000 Nil 
°40 (Old Basis) .... 34,832,800 Nil Nil 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Year Deb. —* Ord, 


£ £ 

"41 (New Basis) ... 135,239,464 8,541 2,154,987 
*40 (New Basis)... 35,095,650 144,238 2, 739, 468 
41 (Old Basis) .... 135,133,682 Nil 2, ‘500, 000 
40 (Old Basis) .... 34,725,000 Nil "107, 800 

“ Old Basis” includes public issues and issues to 
sharcholders. “‘ New Basis" is all new capital in 
which permission to deal has been granted. 
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Shorter Comments 


This Week's Com Results .— 
CARDIFF GAS LIGHT & COKE COM. 
PANY are raising the ordinary dividend 
from 5}§ to 6 percent. Both gross and net 
earnings are higher at £113,565 against 
£96,374 and at £41,725 against £39,818, 
respectively. H. E. RANDALL have also 
earned small increases in both gross and 
net revenue, the latter rising from £17,908 
to £18,311. The 7} per cent. dividend is 
repeated. Although the previous year's 
dividends are maintained by the majority 
of investment trusts whose results have 
appeared this week, METROPOLITAN 
TRUST is reducing the ordinary distri- 
bution from 12 to 11 per cent. in view of a 
decline in gross earnings from £158,426 to 
£152,789 and in net income from £83,339 
to £74,099. BRITISH INVESTMENT 
TRUST is repeating the 12 per cent. 
dividend despite a setback in 
revenue from £324,421 to £311,269 and in 
net income from £148,449 to £125,057. 
SUNDERLAND & SOUTH SHIELDS 
WATER CO. are paying 7} and 5 per 
cent. on ordinary capital as before and 
both gross and net profits, at £308,197 
against £279,119 and at £78,172 against 
£73,980, respectively, show a satisfactory 
improvement on the previous year. 
BARROW, HEPBURN & GALE have 
suffered a moderate setback in earnings, 
net profits amounting to £67,583 against 
£80,129, but the 6 per cent. dividend 
is repeated. REDFERN’S RUBBER 
WORKS have cut their dividend from 
174 to 12 per cent. Gross income amounts 
to £41,687 against £45,827 and net profits 
to £26,704 against £31,203. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Transvaal Gold Output, January.— 
(Fine ounces) Witwatersrand, 1,181,502 ; 
other districts, 29,769; total 1,211,271. 
December total, 1,176,522. Native labour 
employment at end of January: Gold 
mines, 364,912 ; coal mines, 19,021 ; total, 
383,933. 

Redfern’s Rubber Works .—Profit for 
1940, after working expenses, depreciation 
and bad debts, £43,017 (£46,752). Taxa- 
tion, £13,578 (£12,982). Total ordinary 
dividend, 12 per cent. on £120,000 capital, 
against 17} per cent. on £80,000 capital 
for 1939. Carry forward, £8,574. 

Super Oil Seals.—Total profit for 
1940, £87,294 (£40,403). Taxation, 
£65,000 (£21,000). Stock reserve, £4,000 
(nil). Reserve, £4,846 (same). Carry 
forward, £5,428 (£4,502). Ordinary 
dividend, 40 per cent. (374 per cent.). 


Malayan Tin Dredging, Ltd.—Tin 
revenue year to June 30th, 1940, £279,360 
(£100,412), Total revenue, £305,633 
(£105,420). Net revenue, £139,382 
(£31,113). Dividend raised from 10 to 
55 per cent. Writing off property, etc., 
£34,520 (£10,996). Forward, £66,567 
(£71,706). 

Southern Malayan Tin Dredging .—- 
Profits for year ended June 3Uth, 1940, 
reached the record figure of £531,082 
(£179,611). Net profit £193,508 (£45,825). 
Dividend raised from 7} to 374 per cent. 
Property account reduced by £25,647 
(£10,154). Forward, £34,440 (£28,766). 


Manchester Ship Canal. -— Net 
revenue for 1940, after fixed charges, 
taxation, etc., £215,219 (£215,007). 
Ordinary dividend, 1} per cent. as before. 


Wm. C. Gray & Sons.—Total profit 
1940, £67,102 (£43,271). Net profit, 
£55,215 (£31,329). Ordinary dividend, 
5 per cent. (nil). Goodwill written down 
by £10,000. Depreciation, £8,677. Carry 
forward (subject to tax adjustment), 
£21,000 (£14,730). 

British Investment Trust.— Revenue 
for 1940, £181,644 (£212,663), after 
taxation, £117,583 (£98,866). Manage- 
ment expenses, etc., £12,042 (£12,892). 
Net profit after debenture charges, 
£125,057 (£148,449). Preferred dividend, 
5 per cent., deferred 12 per cent. (same). 
Investment. depreciation, £8,036 (£16,080). 
Carry forward, £167,370. 
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Industry and Trade 


Agricultural Budgets 


The January issue of the Ministry of Labour Gazette 
contains the results of an inquiry into the household 
budgets of agricultural workers. It was made at the 
same time as the inquiry into the weekly expenditure of 
industrial households, the results of which were pub- 
lished a few weeks ago—that is, it was made in one week 
in each of the months of October, 1937, January, April 
and July, 1938. The number of households furnishing 
the required information for the four weeks was only 
1,491, compared with 8,905 in the case of industrial and 
commercial families ; but as the total number of i- 
cultural households in the country is appreciably nealie 
than the number of industrial and commercial 
families, the sample is not really unrepresentative ; 
and there is little difference between the average 
size of the family in industry and agriculture; it 
was 3.77 in the former and 8.79 in the latter. The 
accompanying table, in which the weekly expen- 
diture of the two kinds of households is analysed, 
shows that the average money income of the agricul- 
tural household in 1937-38 was 83 per cent. smaller than 
that of the industrial household. While this is, of course, 
chiefly a reflection of the lower rates of wages paid in 


DISTRIBUTION OF WEEKLY EXPENDITURE PER 
HOUSEHOLD BY VALUE 








Industrial Agricultural 
s. d. o, oa Se 
Meme Sedisiiccdssais 1010 12-5 4 9 § +2 
ie Ee ET 34 1 396 27 9 479 
Clothing ........060. 9 4 108 510 100 
Fuel and light...... 6 5 7-4 411 8-6 
Other items... 25 7% 29:7 14 8 25°3 
We ctinataneis 86 3 100 57 11 100 


agriculture, a contributory factor is the fact that, whereas 
in industry the average number of wage-earners per 
household was 1.75, it was only 1.59 in agriculture. More- 
over, in contrast to the earnings of industrial households, 
the wages of many agricultural families are supple- 
mented by allowances of food, fuel, etc., and by garden 
and allotment produce raised and consumed by the 
households ; and the value of this supplementary income 
is excluded from the table. Another interesting differ- 
ence between the expenditure of industrial and agricul- 
tural working-class households is to be found in the 
allocation of total expenditure among the main cate- 
gories. In view of the allowances often made by em- 
ployers in the form of food and the produce grown in 
gardens and allotments, it is somewhat surprising to 
find that agricultural households spend a much larger 
proportion (although a smaller absolute amount) of their 
total outlay on food than industrial households. Since 
the inquiry was made the income of agricultural house- 
holds has been raised by the introduction of a minimum 
wage of 48s. per week in June last year, which, together 
with other adjustments, raised the weekly wage by 
from 9s. to 17s. per week. 


* * * 


Cut in Textile Quotas 


On Tuesday Captain Oliver Lyttelton, President of 
the Board of Trade, announced further and fairly drastic 
reductions in the supply of cotton, rayon and linen piece- 
goods and made-up goods to retailers for the rationing 
period April-October, 1941. The changes in quotas—those 
for April-September are based on supplies in the corre- 
feces. period of 1939 and those for October-March on 
the corresponding period of 1939-40—since the introduc- 
tion of the scheme on April Ist last year are shown 
below :— 

Quotas ror Prece-coops AND Mapg-uPr Goons 
(Bases; April-September, 1939, & October-March, 1939/40) 
Cotton Rayon Linen 


April-September, 1940 ..........+- 75 75 25 
October, 1940-March, 1941 ...... 374 663 25 
April-September, 1941 ............ 20 40 20 


The reductions, true, are substantial; but if all the 
Persons who can postpone replacements will do so, there 





is no reason why the cut should cause hardship. But the 
stage may soon be reached when it will become necessary 
to introduce some form of individual rationing in order 
to ensure supplies to those who need them most urgently. 


* * * 


Lancashire’s Export Policy ' 


Recent speeches by the President of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce and the Chairman of the District 
Bank show how much alive Lancashire is to the im- 
portance of the export drive. Sir R. Noton Barclay, of 
the District Bank, called attention to the adverse effect 
upon cost of production of the restriction of home trade 
sales, and pointed out that unless overseas demand ex- 
panded sufficiently to offset this, our competitive power 
abroad would be hampered, especially as cost of produc- 
tion has been raised by wage increases, which now 
amount to about 80 per cent. over the pre-war level. He 
expressed the hope that some of these higher costs might 
be offset by the organisation of the Cotton Board. 
Addressing the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Campbell stressed the readiness of the cotton industry 
to comply with anything which was necessary in the 
national interest, but he pointed out that the gradual 
development of the “full-blooded ’’ export drive with 
which the year opened ,into the “‘ managed” export 
policy which war exigencies had forced upon us must 
not be allowed to lead to the complete abandonment of 
any overseas markets. For the preservation of overseas 
trade the industry must rely mainly upon its own efforts, 
which must be directed both to the devising of means to 
make Lancashire products attractive to overseas 
customers, and to the difficult task of keeping our prices 
in line with those of our competitors in spite of the many 
additional war charges to which we are subject. “1 
believe, however,”’ said Mr. Campbell, “‘ that much can 
be achieved if we make the fullest possible use of re- 
search, by employing the most up-to-date methods of 
production, and by the closest collaboration amongst 
merchants. Following this line may involve throwing 
overboard old practices and preconceived ideas, but as 
the situation changes so, in my opinion, must we revise 
our ideas.”’ If this attitude is representative of the cotton 
industry as a whole, the future of one at least of our 
major industries is not without hope. 


* * * 


Paper from Straw 


The Paper Makers’ Straw Trading Company, Ltd., 
has agreed with the National Farmers’ Union on the 
price of 65s. or 70s. per ton (according to locality) for 
the purchase of first quality straw baled at the farm 
for paper-making. It is estimated that the paper trade 
will require in the region of 250,000 tons of straw a year, 
from which 75,000 to 80,000 tons of paper can be made. 
This quantity is equivalent to about 80,000 tons of wood 
pulp, and it will thus save shipping space, as well as 
£1} to £2 millions in currency. The process of convert- 
ing the straw into paper by boiling with chemicals and 
bleaching is, however, a somewhat costly one. Some 
mills began to use straw at the outbreak of war, but the 
interest in this raw material has increased with the diffi- 
culty of importing esparto, and some forty mills appear 
now to be using it. A good quality writing paper is 
obtained and, it is understood, a high-grade 3 sary which 
is a substitute for esparto. The Paper Makers’ Straw 
Trading Company, Ltd., are the sole buying agents for 
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the trade, and they allocate quotas to the various mills 
in relation - their Rrorecanspe - soe re me 
a to satisfactory to armers, ’ 
of iis teamion in corn coneal there should be no doubt 
about the paper trade’s requirements being amply 
supplied. 

* * * 


Less Steel for Tinplate 


The decision of the Steel Control to reduce the 
supply of steel to the tinplate industry conforms to the 
experience of control and trade exigencies in the last 
great war. Between 1914 and 1917 the output of tinplates 
was reduced from 800,000 tons to 355,000 tons, the 
number of mills in operation from 587 to 299, and exports 
fell from 435,302 tons to 177,383 tons. In August, 1939, 
the industry was consuming steel bars at the rate of 
approximately 900,000 tons per annum. On this basis a 
cut of 25 per cent. represents the release of some 225,000 
tons per annum for the manufacture of other steel 
products, and if it is all withdrawn from the overseas 
trade it involves, on the basis of current prices, the 
sacrifice of an export revenue, in terms of tinplates, at 
the rate of between £6} and £7 millions per annum. Over 
sixty mills and more than 6,000 workers are affected ; 
hence the problem of redundant units which has been 
receiving the attention of the industry for some time 
past has been greatly complicated. The Ministries of 
Supply and Labour have given an assurance that every 
effort will be made to secure the absorption of the dis- 
charged workmen in more vital war work, but probably 
the men will in turn be asked to abandon the scheme of 
spreading out the available work in shifts of six hours 
instead of eight héurs which has recently been in opera- 
tion. The Area Board for Wales has reported that very 
little of the existing plant is suitable for war production, 
and at the new Government factories approaching com- 
pletion in South Wales and Seumipaddiion employment 
can be provided for only part of the additional men who 
are now being thrown out of work. Both employers and 
trade union leaders, however, are anxious to prevent, if 
possible, the migration of skilled labour to distant areas, 
and the Government has intimated its readiness to con- 
sider proposals put forward by the industry for the 
adaptation of the redundant plant for the manufacture 
of munitions or other essential war work. 


* * * 


Wages in 1940 


There is hardly an industry for which statistics are 
available, in which there was no rise in wages in 1940. 
According to the January Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
there was an aggregate net increase of over £2 million 
in the weekly full time rates of wages of nearly 8 million 
workpeople, more than half of whom had already 
received some increase during the first four months of 
the war. In the whole period between the outbreak of 
war and the end of 1940 the aggregate net increase in 
weekly full time rates of wages is estimated to have been 
about £3 million. These figures do not take account of 
the increases in actual earnings due to overtime, fuller 
employment, and the extension of systems of payment 
by results. The table below, taken from the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, shows the sharp contrast between 
1940 and the ten years which preceded it :— 


Wace CHANGES IN 1930-40 
(000’s omitted) 
Estimated net change | Estimated net 
in weekly rates weekly increase 
or decrease in 





Individuals affected by 











| . rate of wages of 

Net Net Net Net all workpeople 
increases decreases increases decreases affected 

£ £ | £ 

BOBO... sccvse0- 768 1,100 60 116 + 57 
dss cccees 47 3,010 5 406 _ 401 
eRe 34 1,949 3 252 —- 249 
isa rind 180 RO4 17 83 _ 65 
1934.. 1,344 86 96 4 + 92 
BOBS ..265.055 2,367 50 199 7 + 192 
1036......... 4,062 1 493 2 + 493 
1937.. 5,161 4 788 1 + 787 
1088......... 2,382 322 262 19 + 243 
1989......... 5,655 66 940 9 + 931 
1040......... 7,902 oak 2,148 0 + 2,148 





The largest aggregate increases were in transport, coal 
mining, textiles, building and engineering, but this was 
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due largely to the large numbers employed in those 
industries. The average increase was in the neighbour- 
hood of 5s. per week, but there were wide variations 
from the average. In heavy chemicals the increase, for 
men, ranged from 1jd. to 3d. an hour ; in engineering 
and shipbuilding and printing it was 5s. per week ; in 
the clothing industries $d. per hour ; in boot and shoe 
manufacturing 9s. a week ; in flour mills 8s. a week ; in 
baking 1d. per hour; in tobacco 10s. 14d. a week. 
Builders and gas workers received 14d. an hour more 
and dock labourers ls. a day. Tramway and omnibus 
workers had an increase of 3s. a week and merchant 
seamen 5s. together with an increase of 9s. 4d. a week 
in their war risk money. These random instances suggest 
that the wage increases of 1940 can by no means all have 
been intended merely to meet the rise in the cost of 
living. They seem to be clear indication of a lamentable 
absence of any national wages policy. 


* * * 


The Wholemeal Loaf 


The controversy over the relative merits of the 
wholemeal loaf and the vitaminised white loaf, ranging 
over many columns of The Times, has now been settled 
by the Ministry of Food by the simple method of satisfy- 
ing both sides. And the price of the wholemeal loaf will 
be the same as that of the white loaf. The flour for this 
bread will contain at least 85 per cent. of the wheat 
berry, against 73 per cent. in the case of the ordin 
white loaf. The new wholemeal loaf will shortly be avail- 
able in bakers’ shops, except in districts where that 
type of bread has not hitherto been popular. Brown 
bread made from well-known proprietary brands of flour 
may still be on sale, though not necessarily at the same 
price as white bread. On the other hand, some time will 
probably elapse before the vitaminised white loaf will 
be put on the market. Thus ends a heated controversy, 
and with it the fear of indigestion of those who dreaded 
that it might end with a victory of the protagonists for 
the wholemeal loaf. 


* * * 


Roumanian Oil a Military Objective 


The withdrawal of the British mission from 
Roumania will enable the British Government to take 
whatever steps may be necessary to check the flow of 
essential supplies from that vassal state to the German 
Reich. In this respect oil is of the utmost importance, 
for over one-half of the petroleum products potentially 
available to German-Europe this year must come from 
Roumania. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Nazis are making every effort to improve the existing 
facilities for the transport of Roumanian oil. According 
to reliable reports, they are now building some 200 
tankers, with an aggregate capacity of 120,000 tons, for 
use on the Danube; they are constructing (largely with 
materials plundered from France) two new pipe-lines, 
one from the refining centre of Ploesti to the Danube 
loading port of Giurgiu, and the other from Ploesti to 
Moldova Neua, a port over 300 miles up-river from 
Giurgiu and above the rapids at the Iron Gate; and they 
are assembling every available tank-car for the carriage 
of oil by rail. When these preparations are complete the 
Nazis may be able, according to an estimate in the 
current issue of the Petroleum Press Service, to import 
Roumanian oil into the Reich and the occupied terri- 
tories at an annual rate of over 4 million tons. This 
is double the capacity available last year, a fact which 
underlines the need for Britain to take offensive action 
in this part of the world. As our own authorities must 
be well aware, the Roumanian oil industry is highly 
vulnerable to attack from the air. The idea of bombing 
the oil wells themselves may be dismissed as quite 
impracticable—for they consist of hundreds of small and 
scattered targets. The oil refineries, on the other hand, 
through which virtually the whole of the country’s out- 
put passes before it is exported abroad, are excellent 
targets. There are 16 principal plants at present in 
operation, all of which are situated in or near Ploesti. 
With their attendant storage facilities they could easily 
be located and attacked from the air—and their loss 
would be a serious matter for the Germans. The con- 
gested oil port of Giurgiu, where the refined products 
are transferred from pipe-line to river tanker, is another 
obvious objective, as are the various rail centres in the 
oil district. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


INDIAN IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 


LIMITED -° 


MR LESLIE MARTIN’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company Limited was held on Deeember 18, 1940, at 12, Mission 
Row, Calcutta, Mr Leslie Martin (chairman of the board of 
directors) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, said :—Turning to 
the accounts, one important feature is the completion of the 
capital extensions programme on which we embarked three 
years ago, and although all the expenditure has not yet been 
finally allocated the statement in Schedule D indicates the large 
additions which have been made during the year. This has 
necessitated provision of a larger sum for depreciation. 

Your company has paid the balance of Rs.55 lakhs due on its 
holding in the Steel Corporation of Bengal ordinary shares, so 
that these shares are now fully paid up and the balance-sheet 
shows a substantial sum of over Rs.1,30,00,000/- invested in 
shares, the market value of which exceeds Rs.2} crores. 

The profit and loss items call for little comment. Our aggre- 
gate sales have increased as compared with the past year, but 
the net receipts have not, kept pace with the increased tonnage 
owing largely to increased costs of freight and insurance. Due 
to war emergencies, restrictions, and lack of shipping, the ex- 
ports of pig iron to Japan have been at times on a restricted 
scale. The control of prices maintained by the United Kingdom 
Steel Control prevented any change in prices throughout the 
period, although costs, over which the company has no control, 
rose substantially. There has been a further increase in railway 
freights since April this year. 

You will have noticed that the offtake of iron by the Steel 
Corporation of Bengal, Limited, up to the end of March, 1940, 
amounted to 27,162 tons. At that date the corporation had just 
got into production, and since that date has been taking in- 
creasing quantities as its production has expanded. The some- 
what complicated arrangements for the supply of services and 





your directors are satisfied with the progress made by the 
corporation. It is hoped that by the time the next report comes 
before you the corporation will be working to full capacity, and 
thereby substantially reduce the dependance of your company’s 
pig iron position on sales in foreign markets. These sales to the 
Steel Corporation are made in accordance with the terms of the 
agreement on a cost plus 5 per cent. basis. Your company, of 
course, under the same agreement will receive 20 per cent. of 
the net profits of the Steel Corporation. The progress of the 
Steel Corporation during the next year or two will be watched 
with interest. 

The castings side of your company’s business has made excel- 
lent progress, and advantage was taken of the increase in 
demand to liquidate old stocks and introduce new lines. It 
may interest shareholders to know that your company under- 
took the manufacture for use by the Steel Corporation of ingot 
moulds, required in pouring liquid steel. The manufacture 
of these moulds has proved successful, and their life in actual 
practice compares very favourably with the “‘life”’ of similar 
moulds produced in the United Kingdom. 

The net profit available for distribution amounted to 
Rs.55,25,088/-, and the two dividends paid aggregating 20 per 
cent. for the year have absorbed Rs.50,71,424/-, leaving 
Rs.4,58,614/- to be carried forward. I trust that the distribution 
will meet with your approval. 

Under pressure of war conditions the trading economics of 
industry are undergoing an important and, perhaps, enduring 
change, Your company’s products are of first-rate importance 
for war purposes and, accordingly, our entire resources are 
now devoted to the production of materials which can be of 
assistance to the defence departments both in India and the 
United Kingdom. We have unreservedly offered to collaborate 
to the fullest extent in the war effort, for you and I know 
that unless the war is won the Empire will go under and with 
it all that we treasure and cherish. The future is in the lap 
of the gods, but it is for you and me, the common man, to 
hold dear to our ideals, to give unstintingly, to work for the 
final victory which alone can save mankind from a tyranny 
which looms so largely over the fair face of Europe to-day. 

The directors’ report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 































COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


Cotton.—A new Control Order (11017) 
came into force on February 7th. It 
provided that the official valuations 
should in future be the only basis for the 
fixing of yarn prices. It also removed 
the limitation on the amount of agents’ 
commission, and removed the obligation 
on the spinner to charge to the buyer 
commission paid to agents (a) where no 
yarn produced by him is sold otherwise 
than through agents; (b) where he has 
an agreement with the agent prohibiting 
the latter from selling competitive yarns 
except on his behalf. The Controller has 
requested spinners and manufacturers to 
curtail their production as only limited 
quantities of raw cotton will be available 
during the next few months. Many 
Spinners and manufacturers are in conse- 
quence refusing to quote at present. 
Order No. 18, which came into force on 
February 12th, increases the margins for 
American single yarns by 5 per cent., 
and the margins for winding both 
American and Egyptian single yarns by 
tetera ssa Re 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 
Week ended |From Aug. 1 to 


‘ooo tak 

("000 bales) Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
31, | 7, 9, 7, 
1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1941 
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5 per cent. The Government hopes that 
these increased margins will facilitate the 
continuation and extension of the granting 
of export derogations, and the Controller 
is prepared to authorise special additional 
derogations. 

Grains.—Enquiries from Portugal for 
Canadian wheat, and conflicting reports 
about the American crop caused an 
upward movement until the week-end. 
Prices were still firm at the beginning of 
the week. 

WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 

MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended | From Apr.1 to 


From 
('000 quarters) Jan. | Feb. 
25, 1, 3, 1, 
1941 | 1941 | 1040 | 1041 





te S28 Se Sete anenaiaienontiaaeraacanaaes 
* Not received. ft Eneomgiote seco December 14, 
1940. Source : The Corn News. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended | From Aug.1 to 





rom . 

Y uarters Jan. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
c ” : , 25, 1, 3, 1, 

1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 





Metals.—There has been active trading 
in tin, largely on United States account, 
with prices firmer. 

Oils and Oilseeds. —Supplies of edible 
oils are good and substantial allocations 
are made week by week to the consuming 
industries enabling the Government fat 
ration to be steadily maintained and 
reserves accumulated. India continues 
to be the principal source of oilseeds. 


** THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
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* Highest level reached during the 1932-37 recovery. 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 8, 1941, 
total ordinary revenue was £58,121,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £82,608,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £145,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£2,115,847,000, against  £627,081,000 
(including defence loan issues) for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 








Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, 
1939, 1940, Week | Week 
Revenue Esti- t ended | ended 
oO to 
mate, Fe a Feb Feb. | Feb. 
1040-41 10, a 10, &, 
1940 1941 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY 
REVENUB 


Income Tax | 510,500) 281,352) 371,226) 35,481) 37,531 


Sur-tax ...... 83,000) 48,700) 53,478) 5,260) 5,400 
Estate, etc., 

Duties 86,100) 65,180; 65,907) 1,340) 1,267 
Stamps ...... 19,000} 14,280; 11,318) ... se 
Deis eaces> 70000 { 22890 20,032 690 630 
E.P.T. : aa 54,742)... 2,400 
Other Inland 

Revenue.. 1,000 990 609 100 70 


ee ee a 
Total In. Rev.) 769,600) 433,392) 577,312) 42,871) 47,298 























Customs ... | 309,350) 225,049) 260,713) 4,708] 7,009 
Excise ...... 213,550) 116,580) 172,300) 1,660) 1,745 
TotalCustoms 

and Excise | 522,900) 341,629) 433,013) 6,368) 8,754 
Motor Duties | 35,000) 32,915) 37,079) 1,417 719 
P.O. (Net 

Receipt) .. | 13,291) 7,504) 9,250) 1,100} 1,300 
Crown Lands 1,150} 1,130 980) .. 
Receipts from 


SundryLoans; 5,000) 4,851 1,090 RE Sess 
Misc. Receipts} 13,250) 14,976) 24,072 424 50 
Total Ordin- 1 

ary Revenue |1360191 836,397 /1082796) 52,246] 58,121 











SRLF-BAL. 
Post Office & 
Broadcasting! 86,222) 68,546) 75,600) 1,000) 1,500 











x Total ... 1446413 904,943/1158396) 53,246) 59,621 


— 


Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 


. Apr. 1,| Apr. 1, | Week | Week 

Expenditure | pestj- | 1939,'| 1940, | ended | ended 

mate, to to Feb. | Feb. 

1940-41 Feb. 10,) Feb. 8, 10, 8, 

1940 1941 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. 


ofNat.Debt | 230,000) 214,198) 218,692} 1,119) 1,078 
Payments to 

. Ireland 9,400; 7,164) 7,343 493 498 
Other Cons, 

Fund Serv. 7,600} 6,687) 7,018 972 








Total ... | 247,000) 228,049) 233,053) 2,584) 1,576 
Supply Serv. |8219790)1227146)2956980) 38,448] 81,032 


TotaiOrdinary 

Expenditure|3466790)1455195/3190033) 41,032) 82,608 
SELF-BAL. 

Post Office & 

Broadcasting} 86,222) 68,546] 75,600} 1,000] 1,500 


Total ... |3553012|1523741/3265633) 42,032| 84,108 











The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
loans. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£27,801 to £38,198,791, the other opera- 
tions for the week (no longer shown 
separately) raised the gross National Debt 
by £25,003,500 to about £11,057 millions. 


OTHER ISSUES 
(£ thousands) 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 

The aggregate issues and receipts from 

April 1, 1940, to February 8, 1941, are :— 
(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. 3,190,033 Ord. Revenue 1,082,796 
Misc. Iss. (net) 7,431 Gross. borr. 2,124,082 
804 Less— 


Inc. in balances 
Sinking fds. 8,610 
Net borrowing, 2,115,472 


3,198,268 


























3,198,268 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Ways and 
means Means Trea- 
Advances | sury | Total 
De- | Float- 
Date Bank | posits; in 
Ten- Public} of by Debt 
der | Tap | Depts.) Eng- | Banks 
land 
1940 
Feb. 10 | 806-0 | 630-1) 47-6 ‘ 1483-7 
Nov. 2 | 845-0 Not available | 
” 9 | 845-0 ” ” 
” 16 | 845-0 ” ” 
» 23 |845-0 
» 80 | 845-0 }1238-6) 87- 5 " — 1'269- 5 (2440-5 
Dec. 7 | 845-0 Notavailable | 
» 14 | 845-0 » . 
» 21 | 845-0 ” ° 
| 2151-8 86-0 | 50-5 | 338-0/2626-8 
1941 
Jan. 11 | 845-0 Not available 
» 18 1845-0 se 
» 25 | 845-0 |1340-7| 96- 1 r - | 366-0)/2647-7 
Feb. 1 | 845-0 Not available 
” 8 | 845-0 ” ” 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Cent. 
Date of Average | Allotted 
Tender Offered Rate at 
for te 
1940 
a. Lf 
Feb. 9 55-0 | 108-7 55-0 |20 6-11 48 
Nov. 1 65-0 | 147-3 65-0 (20 4-11 25 
e 8 65-0 | 139-6 65-0 {20 4-36 $1 
= ae 65-0 | 140-8 65-0 |20 4-56 32 
ie 65-0 | 131-8 65-0 |20 65-15 41 
o.: 65-0 | 152-2 65-0 |20 5-23 20 
Dec. 6 65-0 | 140-7 65-0 [20 1-99 54 
a: 65-0 | 144-0 65-0 |20 1-25 83 
i 65-0 | 130-8 65-0 (20 2-15 38 
> axe 65-0 | 143-8 65-0 |20 1-52 $1 
1941 
Jan. 65-0 | 183-3 65-0 |20 2-08 38 
- a 65-0 | 134-7 65-0 [20 2-01 36 
a. ae 65-0 | 146-0 65-0 |20 1-28 27 
oo 2 65-0 | 139-4 65-0 [20 4-04 28 
ox’ 65-0 | 150-7 65-0 |20 2-84) 100 
Feb. 7 65-0 | 149-4 65-0 120 3-39 10 


On February 7th applications at £99 15s. per cent. 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of ‘following week 
were accepted as to about 10 per cent. of the amount 
applied for, and applications at higher prices in full. 
Applications at £99 15s. 1d. for bills to be paid for on 
Tuesday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions of 
Treasury bills are being offered on February 14th. For 
the week ending February 15th the banks will not be 
asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2%% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 





(£ thousands) 
Week 3% Det.| 23% | New |3%Sav. 
ended | N-8-C- | "Bonds'| Bonds | 23% | Bonds 





» 14] 2,756] 3,378 95 | 11,830 | 10,674 
* 21] 8.210] 2/852 162 | 9.477 | 6, 
; 2,929 | 2/872 48 | 6,630 | 4,677 
Feb. 4] 3,727| 3,316 46 | 15,950 | 5,470 
7m 7 130 | 12,293 | 5,935 


Totals 
to date | 220,086! 218,448*! 444,338! 65,119 | 39,785 
* 63 weeks. 34 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
February 11th amounted to 11,935, of a total value of 


£27,406,907. Upto Jan 25th, principal of Savings 
Certificates to the amount ‘of 228, 472, 000 had been repaid. 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


FEBRUARY 12, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 
In Circin. .. 602,032,339 | Other Govt, 
In Bnkg. De- Securities .... 615,823,125 
partment 28,209,236 | Other Secs. . 3,153,888 
Silver Coin ... 7, 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ......... 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz, 
BOO) acenices 241,575 
630,241,575 | 630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ 
Eoees Capital 14,5: 58, 000 | Govt. Secs, ... 154,882,838 
sétepenbate 8,464, 965 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 23) 940,879 | Dises., ete..... 3,713,786 
Sauipaagennas Y Securities «-» 19,814,955 
Other Deps. : oo 
Bankers... 110,628,593 | 23,528,741 
Other Acts... 55,174,992 | Notes ........: 28,209, 
———_———— | Gold & Silver 
165,803,585 | on eee 1,141,614 
207,762,429 | 207,762,429 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts, 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


(£ thousands) 





| Amt, | Compared with 


_ 12,) Last Last 
941 Week Year 


Both Departments 


Applied | Allotted| Allotted - orinieendiictegnnregearencicciiaiittennrnceistetaictel incaielailteaanlipagiiel 


COMBINED LIABILITIES 








Note circulation ......... 602,082}4-  979\+ 70,896 
Deposits: Public ...... 23,941/+ 10,105) — 15,277 
Bankers 110,629) — 172) + 5,099 
Others ...... 55,175|+ 3,510)/+ 14,651 
Total outside liabilities.. | 791,777|+ 14,422 + 748 
Capitalandrest ......... 18,018) + 26 





COMBINED ASSETS ed 
Govt. debt & securitiest | 781,721|+ 13,744|+ 80,800 
Discounts and advances 3,714) + 381 — 1,02 
Other securities ......... ae +  234/— ‘see 


Silver coin in issue dept. ose - 
1,383) + 88+ 370 





Coin and gold bullion ... 
RESERVES 
Res. of notes and coin in 








banking department.. | 29,351|+ 892|— 20,087 
** Proportion ’’ (reserve 

to outside liabilities in 

Bankg. dept.) ........... 15-4%|— 1-7%|— 11°2% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


1940 1941 


{ 
Feb. | Jan. | Feb, | Feb. 
14 29 5 12 








a ed 





Issue Dept.: 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking 
department......... 
Government debt 
and securitiest ... 


581-6} 599-2) 601-1 602-0 
48-6] 31-0] 20-2) 28-2 
574-8) 626-3 a 626-8 


Other securities ...... 4-71 3:7 8-2 
Silver coin ............ 0: . o- ‘9 0:0 “ 


Gold, valued at 8. per 0-2 


me 
> 
& 
o- 
st 
~ 
a 
Te 
Se 
= 
re 
Se 
~ 
& 
3 








3-8 3-3 3-7 
23 25-5| 19-5) 108 
153-9, 179-2 164° 178-4 
49°4 i 29-4 
6-6 8-5 %. 1 is 
*Government debt is £11,015,100; 
£14,553,000. + Fiduciary issue ra’ irom 506 


millions to £630 millions en June 11, 1940. 


‘ 
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February 15, 1941 


OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


red 75 “* The The Bconeontet ** of Dest 
thee pie e 
9th, 1939 ; PRorway, of Apr. 13th,1940; Denmark, 
of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of May lith; 
ium, of Me 18th; France, of June 8th; 

8 riand, of June 14th; Java, of June 22nd ; 
of October 5th; Estonia, of October 

26th ; ‘Meltie Iran of November 23rd ; Lithuania 
of November 3®th; Argentina of December 
ist ; noigare of January llth; Jugosiavia of 
January Australia and Sweden of Feb. 


Hungary, Japan, New Zealand, Portu 
San India and Prague of February Arama 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 


SETTLEMENTS.—(Million Swiss gold 
francs of 0.29 grammes) 


















an. 
8, 15, 
1040 1941 | 1941 
























90 88-4) §2-7| 38-2 
, 875-8 574-0} 565-6 
Gold in bars .......-..++ 22-1] 26-6] 41-9} 34-0 
CaBhasasineeessneerenn 28-7 81-7 40-0 60-8 esa] 19-8 
Sight funds.............++ . . 
Commercial bills eae 20-9) 114-0) 111-5] 110-7 Gal ad for 181 17-7 987-1) 998-1 
Treasury bills............ . Gold exchange transferred matreet $0 Foreign 
Time funds at interest 20-6; 21-4) 21-4) 21-6 Exchange Con trol eerd anthae Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. 
ae & invests. | 210-6) 216-2) 221- 3 226-6 5, 20, 27, 8, 
IABILITIES ASSETS 1940 | 1940 | 1940 | 1941 
Deposits : Annuity ... 153-1] 162-7] 152-7] 152-7 BATION, BATE OF EGYPT Gold coin and bullion... | 28-89 45-18 44-57) 42-31 
German...... 76-5| 76-3| 76-3| 76-3 on £E Bills discounted......... 8-10 0-68 0°77) 0-77 
Central banks | 29-0! 22-6) 30-5) 43-8 Inves, & other assets... | 18-49 86-29 85-63) 33-11 
Other......... 1-5) 1-2) 1-4) 14 June | July t. 
a. 10-3} 14-7) 83-2) 25-4 , | 30, | 81, 30, LIABILITIES 
ein ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 pecan tier em «. 19-00 a8-58 82-08 24-14 
va RAL RESERVE BANKS —= [| Gold creceenseeeeeeneenee 6-24) 6-24) 6-24 o2 : Governmen' 2 _ 48 
U.S. FEDE L RESERVE BANKS Brit. Govt. Secs. ...... 18-36} 26-06; 24-38) 28-20 Bankers’ ... | 24°46 45°65 45°58! 44-89 
on $’s Egyptian Govt. Secs... -00} 1°50! 2-48) 2-96 Others ...... 3-25 7-70 6°35 4-92 
GF trsecenediabsciain 92} 1-69) 1-66] 2-03 | Reserveratio............ 56°1% (574% 57-2% 80-3% 
Feb, | Jan. | Jan. | Feb. Investments ............ ‘12| 11-85] 13-67| 15-28 i | 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS 7, 16, 30, 6, wan ene Sores “ -35) 11-56) 10-53) 9-06 
RESOURCES 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 ABILITIES 
Gold Certifs. on hand Notes issued ............ -60| 33-80) 88-10] 37-40 
and due from Treas. | 15, 080 19, seg 19,897 19,904 my thes <—_ | a s.a “aa shoe 
Total reserves............ 16,017, 20,216; 20,279 20, 264 r : . f 
Total cash reserves .... 10| '361| 373 351 | CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Total A are secs. 2,477| 2, aoe > a Heth Million Turkish po * 
Total and secs. ... 2,495; 2, 95 194 NK paws und 
Total ene svdpebanl 19, 236, 23, et 23,317, 23,295 BANK OF GREECE.—Million drachme 
ABILITIES 
F.R. notesinciren. .... usa7 5,05! 5,846 5,906 Nov. | May = Nov. Dec. | Nov, | Nov. | Nov, 
Excess mr. bank res.... | 5,520; 6,900 6,800 6,310 . . 7, 16, 16, 23, 80, 
Mr. bank res. dep. ...... 12,097 14,414 14,347 13, poe ASSETS 1939 | 1940 19% 1940 ASSETS 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1946 
Govt. deposits .......... 237; 258 692 Gold and for. exchange 8,802) 4,956, 4,955) 6,607 eee ain sinscn capiinedsies 35°87) 108-3) 108-7| 108-7 
Total deposits............ 13, 71 16, 392 16,405 16,318 State sec. in for. exch. 123 122 "122 122 Clearing and — exch. | 10-82} 27-8] 28-1) 29-9 
Total liabilities ......... 19,236 23,432 23,317 23,295 Bills discounted habe 792 670 681 691 Treasury bonds ......... 140-76} 139-4! 189-4! 139-0 
Reserve ratio ............ 87-5% 91-0% 91-1% 91- 2% Advances ...... 11,945) 13,004) 13,254! 16,538 Commercial bills ...... *88) 254-2) 257-0) 2568-2 
BANKS AND TREASURY : State debt........ 4,084; 3,983, 3,983, 3,927 Securities ....,.....0+.. 58-14) 55-3) 656-3) 65-2 
RESOURCES i danisibemiapebes 16-20) 101-8} 100-8] 109-8. 
Monetary gold stock . 17,998) 22,066 22,110 22,122 LIABILITIES 
Treas, and bk. currency 2/973! ame, 3,097) 3,099 Notes in circulation..... 9,386) 9,951) 10,426) 12,705 Notesin relation . [206- i 898-4) 400-4) 400-0 
LIABILITIES r Dep. and current accts. | 11, 095) 12, con 12,601) 14,541 Deposits ............000 36-57) 153-1) 153-6) 155-7 
Money in circulation ... | 7,403} 8, 542 8,548) 8,627 Foreign exch. liabilities | '389 | 584 | 963) 1,161 Clearing & other exch. | 46- 30 84-0} 34-6) 34-6 
4 


Treas. cash and dep. ... 2,997 2,432, 2,458) 2 











EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates Fixed by Bank of England 


Official exchange rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Febraary 6th and February 12th. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


U.S. $ (4°86}) 4-024-3}; mail transfers, 4-02j-033. Can. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; 
mail transfers, 4-43-47}. Sw. fes. (25-224) 17-30-40. Sw. kr. (18-159) 16-85-96. 
Arg. pens (11-45) 16-95§-17-13 ; mail transfers, 16- 964-17: 15. Ned. E. Ind. Fl. 
(12-11) 7-58-62; mail transfers, 7-58-64. Ned. Ind. (Fl.) 7:58-62; mail 
transfers, 7-58-64. Bel. Congo fr. ert Portugu ok esc. (110) 99:80-100-20. 
Panama $4:02-04; mail transfers, 4 Philippine (peso), 8-09-12; mail 
transfers, 8-09-13. 


Forward Rates 
Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as follows: America, 


i cent pm.-par. Canada, } cent pm.-par. Switzerland, 3 cents pm.-par. Sweden, 
3 ote pm.-par. Batavia, 1} cents pm.-par. 


MARKET RATES 





























Par of b. 8, | Feb. 10, | Feb. 11, | Feb. 12, 
London on ~~ oie | oa’ | ial | 1981 '| 1041 
Budapest, Pen.| 27-82 (d) (d) (a) (a) (d) (d) 
Be 155* 155* | 155% | 155% | 155° | 155° 
igrade, Din, | 276-324 | ao999) 200%(0)} | 200%(9) 200%(g)| 200%g)| 200%(g) 
Sofia, Lev...... 673-66 + 315° | $15 g15* | 315% | 315* | 315° 
Helsingfors, Mk| 193-23 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 | 180-210 
Alexandria, Pst 974 972-3 | 97% oT), oslo cee oy ab) 
Madri 40-50(b)| 40° 40° 
d, Pt.... | 25-29 ts 50) i 840) i 550) 86 46-550 46-550] 46- 546) 
Istanbul, £T 110 
> b) | 520(d) | 520(b) | 520(b) | 520(6) 
Athens, Dr. 375 sti stn is sg sg say 
: Bucharest, Le 813-8 o (d) (d) “@ ‘d) “ 
ia, Rup. , 18d, 17#-| 174-| 178-| 17%-| 178-]| 1 
Kobe v 18% 15% 18% 13% 18% 18% 
be, Yen .... | t24-58d.| 13]~146 | 134-149 | 13)—-148 | 13]~14§ | 13]-144 | 13)-14 
iio ene Suit a 14-155 | 14]—15} | 144-154 | 144-154 | 14 ae “a 
Van B. ...... $5:890d.} (d) (d) d) ( 
Li Paraiso, Pes.| 40 (d) da) d) 
doen’ | a) 3 | 8 | | 8 | 
Singapore, $.. sd. i eo 28.4 —th "* 7 
Shanghai,’ $ ... ru 2 
Bogota, Bes, Tt ~} a4 * $ 4 "3 
* Sellers. § Nominal. + Pence per unit of local currency. 


(b) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England, _(d) Special account. 
(e) 90 days. (9) Trade payments rate. 





PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (€ thousands) 


































Week Aggregate Week te 
ended _| January 1 to ended Se ee 1 ite 
Feb, | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. oy Feb.” 
10, 8, 10, 8, a | ia. 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 | 1041 o | 194 so 1941 
Working | Newcastle 1,380) 1,561 60, 8,743 
da: 6 6 35 35 oe, | 596} 601 
Birm ham 2,125 see rn 14,510 eaa 723; 917 
Bradford 1,645 12,224 
Bristol ... | 1,690 2937 10 101 se 589/10 Towns 27,118, 30,584 160171/163204 
Hall ...... 734 768 4,395 (ee 
Leicester 757 839; 4, oeasl & 5,196/Dublin® ... | 6,347] 6,826 86,454) 33,240. 
Live 6,196' 5,679) 36,527 $1,507 So’th’ptont iis 121| ae. 586. 
Manch’ter | 11,272 13,416 69,989 69,340 


* Feb. 3, 1940, and Feb. 1, 1941. 
t Clearing begun May 14, 1940. 
MONEY RATES, LONDON 


ee ee ee unchanged between Feb. 6th and Feb. ee 
Bills 00" da days Tate 3 mon cath " eink hall %; 6 ae We. 
ini, ha, Told % : 9 Beate ’ 


Treasury bi % : ~1 
sree keane, bla rank danced totem 4% "Daten lie a 


notice 3%. 
GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's S eictel buying peice Ser geld semaiand a6 360s. 06. per 
fine ounce throughout the wee 
In the London aver euntes "pits iat clade exten have been as follows :~~ 


Date - Two ee Date =e Two mete, 
ee eae 23, 234 Dall BS cocveusits 234 
te __ Veqesedeanscy 23 fe BR vaccssconss 23 Be 
ah RAE 23 23 





Feb. 10, | Feb, 11, 
1041 1041 









Feb. 8, 
1941 








soma) | come) | “soa 
a a é 
23-28 | 23-25 * 
23-28 23-20)» 23 4s 
5-05(e)| 5-O5(e)| 5 Une), 
40-05 40-05 40-06 
23-85 | 23-86 | 23 85 
82-930 | 82°-875 | 82 &75 
23-45— | 23-46~ | 23-45- 
48 an 4a 
e5-e0t | so-ene | ao-aes 
5-06 5-06 6 ud 






































Pon ae 


wee ot 


ee ee 






















eee ee Meta is bial " , = . 


t 


nate ee Ree 


fates abn bayonaa 


aA area 


fe coc 








ee 

Garing (Malacca)............ 

NE: Soherdvesscerscenmiiiesese 

Padang Senang............. “ 
ae Stores 

CEs Bd sesesceccsas 


Randall E.) 
Woolworth (F. W.) & Co. 
Textiles 
Barracks Fabric aunts. 
Thread 


Bay Hall Trust ............. 
British Investment Trust 
English & N. York Trust... 


aterwo 

Sundertand <& 8. Shields... 

Other Companies 
Barnes (James) ...........-.. 
Blundell aoe — 
pence yer 
Clark (Marcus) & Co....... 
Craigton Cemetery .. 
English em Clays 
Eastern Chemical..... 

Gray (William C.) . 


Jackson Bros. . (Knott g ty) 
r Soles 


Week to Feb. 15, 1941 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 15, 1941 


toa Div. Div. Reserves | Forward Profit Profit | * 
(+ or —) 
: ar 
£ 6 ~ £ % £ £ £ £ “3 
300,000 | 202,092 | 295,548 55,994; 152,934 s — 6,836 || 1,007,354 | 219,910 g — 
149,960 | 173,585 36,130 16,732 8}t| 50,000 | + 47,008 99,658 63,610 | jt ‘e 
36,238 80,804 13,000 12,000 | 12 a + 11,238 47,496 30,398 | 12 
48,974 66,429 20,125 27,600 6 ce + 1,249 108,541 75,898 | 7 
5,441 6,578 i 4,359 5 1,000 | + 82 20,628 6512) § 
41,725 56,552 4,338 37,612 | 6 a — 225 96,374 $9,818 : 
9,872 36,034 248 10,276 5} o0|/— 746 60,541 12,341 
7,860 9,485 1,125 5,606 5 , + 1,129 25,407 7,258 | § 
ia (a) 22,253 31,420 22,406 5 — 1658 952 | (a) 13,053 | 38 
a 2,789 4,187 2,864 74 _ 75 2,817 1,459 | 8 
625 3,665 4,382 3,450 | 10 + 215 4,281 235 | Nil 
me 17,265 17,809 16,500 | 10 + 765 11,610 7,304 | 4} 
6,165 18,311 66,389 5,100 12,375 74 + 836 25,960 17,008 | 7% 
613,131 | 3,287,250 | 9,758,367 72,500 | 2,803,125 | 65 + 311,625 || 7,957,120 | 4,450,796 | 65 
2,701 15,608 23,363 8,000 10,125 | 13} 2,478 30,928 20,837 | 13} 
5,528 | 229,799 | 409,255 121,000 99,000 6 9,799 288,861 | 223,267] § 
519,195 | 699,810 16,500 | 412,000} 10 | 100,000 | — 9,805 553,919 | 531,019 | 10 
75,144 | 146,711 ee 65,382 6} | 10,000; — 238 110,448 86,434 | 6} 
125,057 | 292,427 44,063 72,958 | 12 8,036 a $24,421 | 148,449/ 12 
23,329 59,021 13,406 8,044 43 can + 1,879 68,750 25,881 | 4 
74,099 | , 133,055 28,125 42,305 | 11 + 8,669 158,426 83, 12 
34,987 74,974 19,594 12,300 5 + 3,093 101,741 40,185 | 5& 
42,625 78,941 19,054 24,061 | 10} — 490 90,926 54,278 | 1} 
78,172 | 145,621 1,087 60,611 |7} & 5} 15,000 | + 1,474 279,119 73,980 |7} &5 
see 16,182 16,593 2,875 5,750 | 20 4+- 7,557 29,261 6,746 | 30 
000 67,583 | 121,965 31,050 12,075 6 + 24,458 91,957 80,129 | 6 
663 13,437 24,192 6,951 7,209 3 + 277 43,744 20,768 | 4 
47,787 64,342 37,360 one ose + 10,427 43,163 43,163 | Nil 
3,916 4,578 a 8,000 6 500 | + 416 7,095 2414) 6 
, $9,257 53,788 27,936 14,966 1 — 3,645 56,035 , xf 
229 11,486 | D+.37,872 ap i ss + 11,486 9,171 2,468 
676 36,539 51,269 16,269 14,000 5 + 6,270 48,272 22,416 | Nil 
817 20,581 60,353 2,242 10,417 | 22 + 7,922 ,505 21,186 | 20 
389 35,303 52,899 10,350 23,288 | 11 + 1,665 89,684 39,780 | 1 
3 26,704 31,974 9,000 14,400 | 12 + 3,304 45,827 31,208 
¥ 12,500 12,500 — nr sks Pe 11,448 1,738 
25,028 32,403 10,953 11,500 5 as + 2.575 102'339 41,017| 6 
17,648 22,149 “* 11,875 | 40 4,847 | + 926 40,403 17,508 | 30 
960 5,446 13,183 741 4,063 199| + 452 12,153 6,618 
1,707 17,513 30,675 2,950 12,920 832} + 811 30,112 19,214 





Dec. 31 


Aug. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Sept. 30 


Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 
Dec. 31 


June 30 
Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 
Sept. 30 


Dec. 28 
Dec. 31 


Dec. 31 
Sept. 30 


£ 
1,090,341 
414,538 
52,585 
69,027 
20,966 
113,565 
59,054 
26,343 
23,919 
7,372 
14,120 
32,277 


26,417 
8,471,291 


35,624 
455,327 


87,294 


13,330 
32,574 
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THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 














(a) After transfer from reserve no longer required. 


+ Free of Income Tax. 





Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash. 











*Int. 
Prev. 
Company or | Total . 
TEA AND eesees. % % % 
Batu Lintang i ion 5° -. |Feb.14 5* 
Bandanga Tea .........+. jins 6 eye 3 
Ipoh Rubber ..........-. a 10 oad Nil 
Krian Rubber ............ sf. --- |Mar.26 3 
Muar River Rubber 34° Mar.18 
MINING 
Kuala Kampar Tin .. 123° Feb.26 
INDUSTRIALS 
Allied Indust. Services 9* owe ii 10* 
Amalgamated Cotton Tr.|  ... §8} |Mar.17 $8} 
Birkett (T. M.)............ 5* esa gids 5 
Blackwell Colliery ...... 4it 73 8} 
British Assets Trust oe 12 12 
Burnell & Co, .....---+.-. on 15 25 



















DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 














*Int 
Prev. 
Company ' . Total able | Year 
% | % % 
Byard Manufacturing... 124t} 25 ee 25 
Campbells & Stewart ... oe 10 ose Nil 
Clarke Chapman & Co. 124 eae 124 
Consolidated Signal .. 17 a 17 
Electrolux Corporation 
(American) ............ 20c*) ... oe 30c* 
English Electric ......... nod 10 |Mar. 1) 10 
Eastwoods Ltd. shneh 3* ... |Feb.28 = 
Gossard Ltd. ............ ini 6 
Kelsall & ay enn sane 5° 
Lancs United port 6T 10 10 
Liverpool Gas ............ 3t 6 6 
Linen Thread ............ 3t 6 6 
oe ED cunntnimienu be 6 6 
chester Ship Canal 1} 14 
Olive’ 8 Paper Mill ...... 10 10 





t Free of Income Tax. 


—_—) ee 


Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating interim dividend. 

















Cc — Total ; 
‘ompany or 
tFinal vom 
Outram George) al, 6T il ll 
Phili J ECD iseenheesn on 8 3 
Phillips & Powis Alrceaft os 3 Nil 
Phillips Rubber Soles.. itt 114 it 
je Canal. ......... 1 2 
Shireoaks Colliery ...... 6 
Scottish Assets............ 2 
Second Scottish Ameri- 
COE voiccssisanses 14¢ | 20 20 
Sheffield Gas .........4.. 3it 6 
Short Brothers............ asi 7 82 
Southampton Gas ...... 1t 3 
Steward and Patteson... uit 124 12 
Tilling (Thomas) ......... 5 0 10 
— Strachan, 8 
York ID  cctdiaobncseonien St 5 a 


TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 


Statistics for January, 1941 (on basis of €8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 


Output 


320,2 


WwW orking| 
t |Costs per||} Mine and Group 
fine oz. 


75,295/111 
64,006|128 
18} 92 
107,105/110 
129,015/112 


Seonw-s 


Rose Dee 
Transv. 


Socouwrrnvre 


Tons 


Cent. Mng.-Rand M.|—cont. 
New Modder......... 


eee e ee eeeeeeee 


“eee ewes 


Hee eeeene 


Milleé 


204,000} 29,114 
84,000 
87,000) 13,358 
32,600 


Value 


or 
Output 


Fine ozs 


86,501|109 
36,008/ 125 
28,062/126 

5,640/147 


16,630 
5,507 


£ 
63,000} 60,231) 8,006)149 
240,000] 373,709) 164,057; 97 


Fine ozs 
22,485} 58,725/120 
29,911) 84,407/111 
27,043] 90,174/101 


43,450) 244,349) 55 


20,129 
5,349 
17,931 


66,189) 102 
16,207/107 
45,361/117 


boson’ $5,000] 72,979) 38,233) 80 
251, 000 430, 919 180, 191; 98 
116, 000 136,868 10,098 157 


6 
8 
0 
128,000 253,219) 128,135} 83 : 
6 
8 


a '000| 488,919) 142, 178|120 
09,000, 128,987) 27, '937|133 
"02. :000| 108,785 18,313 141 


nn eeeeeee 


Van Ry? .........-.. 
Witwatersrand...... 


see eeeweenee 


Peet eeeeneee 



















February 15, 1941 THE ECONOMIST | | agt 
LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS — 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 















Year 1041 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 11 
i 


Prices, 
Year 1940 






















































£sa 4. b a 
" © eh eeeeee 3 4 5 | o 7 ’ ERR _ 
1 - | 812 6 b| lke 0 
1 ~} oan: al ome ° 
_ cy 
ie -. | 218 8 e 138 i 
1 — « 18 7 Bf 6| ¢ a|| Swan, Hunter £1......... 0 
> 28 7 a 54d 0 
92 309 6 4a 2 
oof | 95 .4 2 . 
sia 1 
1s 105 || 114% | 113% || Fund. 4% 1960-90 ...... -- [3 1 6 5b He 5 5 8 
b 95 +h] 2 6 € 7 e¢ a 410 © 
1 25t |] 1014 | 1008 || | Do. 8% 1954-58 Pie So a 5 b a 5 4 6 
008 bad Be ae ae The| Zhe 8 2 0 
Soa + || 1008 | 100% || Do, 24% 1946-48...... ate 2711 710 ¢| t8&e 3 4 OF 
1123 | 105% || 112% | 110§ || Victory Bonds 4% ...... ae 3 34 10 ¢] 0 e¢ 5 0 6 
-! = +}4}217 9 15 bd 5a 414 0 
1 - +4)}3 7 10f 6 10 6| 6b a 414 0 
ast || 95 | 04”. |] Redemneton @ 10ne as +2713 6 8 19/3 7ea| 1236 5 6 6 
; 7 18°69 31/0 10 ¢| 10 ¢ 613 8 
my | & toda ween te | a] $ $l) Sele] Mell S| Bis 
Oeeccccescccoce a 
97 82 Do. peneeeseveven 42/311 3 cane ; om 6 
5 b 3 6 
1074 | 101 816 7 35/- 10} ¢ 8a ie ; 
112 as w S38 25/- b @|| Edmundsons £1 ......... 419 0 
pe = oe 318 9 |} 14/112 1yyd @|| Gas Light & C. £1 ...... 6 $ 38 
10 100 1046 ... 318 9 || 29/6 5 bd @ || Lancashire Elec. £1...... 5 40 
1 045-76... sé on tt @ || North-East Elec. £1...... 5 6 6 
fom 8 a 6 
as 104 107 318 0 35/6 63d) 2a RS cscs 413 0 
% 854 +4/310 of}] 35 8a} 606 = 411 6 
ay - 94 3 8 2 jotor and Aircraft 
1 103 3 6 6 15/- 80 ¢] 15 ¢|| Austin 6/— ............... 15/- 5 0 0 
- "1 17/93 6 ¢ 7} ¢ || B.S.A. Ord. £1............ 17/6 211 6 
set - 81 —1/510 off 10/6 6 6| 4 a|| Bristol Aero. 10/- ...... 10/3 915 0 
+ > 35 -» | 7 210pi] 28/9 12}¢}] 12% ¢ || De Havilland Air. £ 27/6 91 
13 13 —$ 11 10 Onjj 18/8 tl2gec| T10 ¢ Patoey Aviction 10/- 12/- 8 6 OF 
sot 50 70 = 18. 6-8 14/9 — a 173 5 H weer Bader ii) ) HH d 335 
ese a a _ 12/3x 13 5 O 
s br 18 -1 65/- 25 ¢| 20 ¢|| Leyland Motors £1 ...... 62/6 i 68 0 
3 19 |] 388 | 27 || Japan 54% 1980 ......... 29} 1812 0 55/6 ' 26a] 120 /] Lacas, J. (£1) ...... 53/9 512 0 
57k 7 60 5 26/ 45 ¢| 40 ¢|| Morris Motors 5/— Ord. || 26/3 712 0 
me. 8 5 a] 15 6]/ Rolls-Royce £1 ... 76/3 5 40 
Prices, tus 224¢} 25 ¢ || Standard Motor 6/- 12/- 10 8 il 
Year 1941 = wees 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 11 ends 21168 4c 6 e¢ 18/- 511 0 
High | _Low |"@)_@)_@)_ vat aol Ge 17) $18 0 
Nile} Mile 9/6 Nil 
6e¢ 4e¢ 9/9 ~6d.;8 4 0 
0 4b) 26 16/6 | —6d.|7 5& 0 
4 7d) 2a 30/- 613 3 
9 6b 4a 3/3 je 6 3 3 
4 6b) 86 26/3 8 owe 
4 de 5 ¢ 2/8 |~1jd) 4 8 9 
: 6 
| 0 ime 18 Aagie-Seates a seeves sie —1/3 Her . 
0 a pex (Trinidad) 5/~. ... + 3d, 
0 8 b a 6 wy TO staal anes —1/3 : 8 0 
0 c @ || Shell Transport £1 ...... i. 2 6 Of 
0 Tia a8 Trinidad Leaseholds £1 61/3 419 0 
Miscellaneous 
10 0} || Alexanders £2 £1 63/9 oe 2 ee 74d) 5 a P. Cement £1 . 61/3 419 
6 }b|| Bank of England et +21/310 6 56 bi Nila er (John) £1......... 27/6 $12 6 
83 @|| Bk. of Australasia £5 ... 7 — [om s m29 ¢| 30.9¢ || Boots Drug 5/~ 37/6 426 
8 ¢|! Bk. of Montreal $100... || £48 +41318 0 Ste 8 a|} Brit. Aluminium £ 41/104 510 0 
5 a|| Bk. of N. Zealand £1 ... || 26/3 ws 6 8: FB T19¢ ¢ tire Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 91/3 318 6f 
7 6 Bank £1 ...... 68/6 |} +2/6)4 1 9 7 @| 10 5b}| British gen £1 ...... [- 5 4 
5 @|| Chtd. of India £5......... 8} the 519 0 4c 4 ¢|| Cable & W ‘oe 54 —1p}7 8 0 
5 b pomees ©. 50/- ne 400 liga) 15 b ‘A’ .£1 3 616 0 
£24 b || Hongkong . $126 || £784xd $h 679 9 ¢| 12 ¢|} Du si ihitisascnes 33/ —~3d.}5 7 Od 
6 6 || Lloyds £5, £1 pd. _...... 49/- | +3/6) 418 0 Nile} Nile || Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 7/9 Nil 
| 74 b || Martins £20, £24 pd... 7 +41416 0 25 b| 15 a|| Ever C0. B/— ...0.. 26/9 | —34.] 715 0 
| 8 6|| Midland £1, fy. pd. ... || 82/- | +2/-| 318 0 6 b| 3 a/|| Forestal Land £1......... 23/9 ttm 8 
: 5 || Nat. Dis. £23 fy. pd. ... of . 1413 0 20 6| 74 /|| Gallaher Ltd. 43]... | 518 © 
| 8 a|\N. of Ind. £25, £123 pd. || 31 oa te 2 15 a| 10 6 || Gestetner (D.) 5/- ...... 19/ . |690 
74 6 || Nat. Prov. £5,£1 pd. ... || 58/- | +1/-|5 2 0 5 a| 20 5|| Harrison & Cros. 4 . | 614 0 
84 5 || Royal Bk. of 2. |] 406 —4/4 1 9 5 b| 2 a|| Harrods £1 ............... 7/6 8 ei © 
6% 5 || Union Discount £1 ...... 43/9 . | 411 10 5 6| 8 a|| Imp. Chem. Ord. £1...... 20/6 | ~3d.|5 7 6 
9 b/|| Westmtr. £4, £1 pd. ... || 72/- | +1/-|5 0 0 Nile} 3$¢ || Imp. is 5 ee 8 
- Insurance t7ha| T1295 ~% | 4 4 OF 
@|| Alliance £1, fully pd 23 318 0 $2. $2. ~$l |} 510 6 
4/6 a!) Atias it pd. needsdans 10} 5 49 546) Nile —1/3) 4 8 
- 1/6 a|| Gen. Accdt. £1, 5/- pd. |} 67/6 5 38 9 -We 5 «a ~1/10$ 4 0 
10/- a || Lon. cs. £5, £2 pd. || 23 450 15 6b} 56 @ | 6 6 
+224 a || Pearl (£1), ty. pd. ..... 13 311 Of b| 15 « —1/3| 5 3 
6/- 6 || Phenix £1, fy. pd. ../... 12 «» 1416 0 1236; 5a - | & 
+84-075¢ ¢12}a || Pradential £1 A.......... || 18 —t |} 411 Of 744 "ae oo 1S 
19 6; 11 a@|| Royal Exchange £1 .... 7 - [42 9 6 > 6 —~6d.| 4 
2 . 3/36} 3/3a/| Royal £1, 12/6 pd. ...... 7 460 15 b| 3a +3d.| 5 
5g 5 1334@| 1330 /|/ Sun Life £1, ty. pe... 5 5 0 0 mS 2ta0 —1/3) 5 
ng 155 investment Trusts a} 10 b yee | G 
- - 139 4 a| 6 6/| Debenture Stk 153 610 9 6 a| 5& bOI TW BR ass eats id 4 
L — i 8 b| 6 a/|| Invest. Trust Def. ...... 160 8 2 6 2 ¢] be Triplex Safety G. 10/-.. 20/- 2 
140 | 135 76| 38a Corp. Ord. ... || 139 +2/7 3 0 10 @| 1396 |) Tube Investments £1 ... || 90/74 | —7)d.) 5 
- 60} | 150 6 b| 4 a|/ United States Deb. .... || 1 +316 56 0 $8a| 11}6 || Turner & Newall £1 .... || 87/6 ‘ 
116/~ | 1141 "4 £1 / 204 ¢| 28) || United Molasses 678 5 
~ - || $6 a] T15 6|| Bass Ord. £1 115/- 3 9 6f e 0 
; 43/6 | 44/- |] 18 6 “ a || Charrington £1............ 45/- | —64.17 2 0 6 ¢| 6 e¢|| Wall Paper Def. £1 2 
| 08/6 i 11 6 5 a Ord, £1 ......... ae < 6 15 6 20 a| 45 b 16 
* 0 @ || Distillers Ord. £1......... 65 +1/-| 419 0 
71/9 | 68/- |] 11 6 145 : —2/-|7 6 0 95 ¢| 80 ¢|| Ashanti 6 
Sale | 62/~ 8 a| 13 b +6d.|/ 613 0 @| 64> || Cons. G 5 
; 16} 44/3 6a) 11 bd —6d.|7 9 3 9 a| 9 6|| Crown 7 
e ¢ 
; Nu Nil ¢ || De 
43/14) 40/- 7b| @e a te oe 8 llga| 1136 || Randfontein 2 
a3 | {4/6 || 10 ©] 10 || Baldwins 4/- ...... —3d.}8 0 0 25 a| 15 }|| Rhokana s 
oak - || 1188] she +1/3) 613 3 10 aj 10 6|| Roan 7 
ett] 625/74! tip bo) $5 ao / ie 75 a| 70 6|| Sab 9 
g/ti) 6/3 || 6-3) 4 @ 6/6 | —34.|714 0 5/60] 2/601) Unton 5 
21/3 19/44 5b] 8a 21/8. |+74d.1 710 0 Ni |W 
9 | 17; We! Te I} 19/14. | -1/81714 0 
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232 
Feb, 4, Feb. 11, 
1941 1941 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
CANA, one . 
s. d. s. d. 
xe i N. Mt — f.o.b, Ve. 26 10} 27 6 
Eng. Gaz. av, ao Dies "an. aoe 
Flour, _ 

Buralgits. d/d London ....... 25 6 25 6 
Barley, Eng. (iaz., av., percwt(e) 21 3 2 9 
Vate ie) ,, 145 2 15 & 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib. f.0.b. 12 0 11 0 

MEAT-— Beef, per 8 ib.— ate 

English iong sides .. csninor ‘ : 6 0 

Imported binds ................ 656 4 5 4 
Mutton, per in —Englis son : . ‘ ‘ 

Imported — 4 4 44 
Pork, English, per WM, mecincane 8 0 8 0 

BACON (per cwt.)— Wi'ts.cutside 113 6 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 118 6 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades 143 0 143 0 

GHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Home saeenees tinoniten GS 9°43) «+2 
BNE... cscs ecscersrorsereee 9) 8 8 8 
-“—~ (per cwt. 
SII, sin siietigbninstnaniae eld $5 ° 35 ° 
inane Soendewienens 20 0 82 6 
onto 
Santos supr. c. mt) eno desece tio _, Re 
Costa Rica, medium to good . 120 0 125 0 
EGGS (per 120)—English ......... 27 6 27 6 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported...... 64 0 64 O 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 7 0 7 0 
English, King Edward mneisnt 9 0 9 0 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Ceatr SPs 96°, , Dept. or. 

e.1.f. U 6 7 6 
REFINED ae 

Granulated, 2 owt. bags ...... 40 6 40 6 

Grauulated, 2 cwt. 

dumestic consamption ..... ° - : = : 

3 

West India Crystallised . 41 6 41 6 

TOBACCO (per ib.)— 
indian stemmed and  an- 0 53 O 5} 

stem <:Aininatdiegniensiaaaie 1 10 1 10 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un- 010} O 10} 

stem Seinen eadhenes hebtaieiieweate 0 0 

TEXTILES 
COTTON (per Ib.)— d. d. 
Raw, “American... ....+-+++ 8-58 8°55 

» Giza, F.G.F 12:00 12-03 
Yarns, 82's Twist ‘ 15:90 15-75 

es 40's Weft — 17°15 17-00 

60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 26°20 25-95 
Cloth, 82 in. Printers, 116 yds, s. d. s. d. 
16x 16, 82's & 50's... ~ 24 3 24 3 


(a) + o. porte net semen tenet jute sacks, charged 1s. 
ing import duty and delivery charges. 


(4) Inet 


GRAINS (per bushel)— 
Wheat, Chicago, May 
Winnipeg, May 
Maize, Chicago, May .. 
Oates, Chicago, May 
Rye, Chicago, May . y 
Barley Winnipeg, Dec............. 
METALS (per Ib.) 
Copper, Connecticut............... 
Tin, N. a Straits, spot 
.¥. , Spot 


Lead, N 





THE ECONOMIST 
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Feb. 4, Feb. 11, 
1941 1941 


COTTON—continued. 
Cloth, 36 in. 75 eG 2 :& 
19 x 19, ae” 3 0 85 0 
38 in. = ah. 
asta 1 as - 182 18 8 
Pax 16 x 16, Ib. ) Yas. we 2 2 
8. 
waiee i oubseitibianes Nom, Nom 
coum eae HD dibadne wotheaediiaesoes Nom. Nom. 
a (per ton)—Manilla, spot 
cctacsasesesotjciscones SOOM BION 
cure (per ton)— 
Daisee 2/3, c.f. Dundee, 
Nov.-Dec, (m@W) .......0++++ ++. ne ed 
8. 8 
Common 8 Ib. engntos gente) 4 ¢ 4 
1 Hessians, per yd. ...... 0 56 0 5 
8/40 Hessians, pe Pe. hodlievens 0 4 0 4 
SISAL (per ton)— African, Jan.- £ 8. Ss 
Mar.—No. 1 nescence 886 © 8 © 
WOOL (per Sill d. d. 
Lincoln wethers, washed ...... 192 193 
Selected blackfaced, greasy ... 14 14 
oe serd fleece, 70's ...... a oe 
scrd. average snow white 
¥ NP. serd serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s... 24 24 
oO 
rr sbocendocnsess 45 45 
Seamer eanied escccpinens cee 39 89 
48's average carded ......... 31 31 
44's prepared  ........ccceceesee 202 29? 
MINERALS 
COAL (per ton)— 8s. d. s. d. 
Welsh, best Admiralty ......... ss mG 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... 0} 27 OF 
IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig, Cleveland No. 8,d/d_...... 128 0 128 O 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............ 312 6 312 6 
Steel rails, heavy 290 6 290 6 
Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 20) .. 29 9 29 9 
NON-FERROUS METALS Sipe ton)— 
Copper (c)}—Electrolytic ...... 62/0/0 62/0/0 
256/50 257/00 


Tin—Standard cash ...,........ 
Three months ......... 


256 /10,0 257/5.0 
257/100 258 5/0 
257/15,0 258/10,0 


Lead (d)—Soft foreign, cash ... 25/0/0 250/0 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot...... 25/15/0 25/150 
Aluminium, ingots and bars 110 oe - ° ; 
190,0/ 
Nickel, home delivery ......... 195,0/0 195.0/0 
Antimony, Chimese .......000000. 85/0/00 85/00 
Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 2/10/0 2/100 
Platinum, refined ...... per oz. 90/0 9/00 
Quicksilver per 76 Ib. 48, me “ene 
s 
GOLD Per fine OUNCE ..........0. 00 168 0 168 0O 
sitvel (per ‘ounce)— 
111% 1114 


Kasse Nh “ 64 on eniion, 


(b) yy Pool prices in some zones, 
(e) Seen weeks ended Feb. Ist and Feb. 8 


Feb. 4, 
1941 


CEMENT, best Eng 


in paper bees orate sacks 20 toon“) om 


4-ton loads and upwards per ton “0 $ 


CHEMICALS— 


8. 
49 


Acid, Oxalic, net.........per ton 69/5/0 59/5 


8. 
» Tartaric, less 5% Ib. 2 2 
A 8 per ton 10/0/6 10 + 
rere —— oe ton 18/10/0 13/ 4 
Soda BlearD. wnw.per tom | 11/0/0 11/0 
Soda Crystals ............per x 5/5/0 eee. 
COPRA or tore -S. 8 
Af. seseteeseeeeseseeeeesers — 82/10/0 12/100 
wipes (per Ib.)— 4 oad 
FE Season, 0 5 0 
fape OPE, ...cccccescocee 0 0 B 
Dry Capes, 18/2 y20 Ib. 0 at 0 i 
Satenioamaed anes coven 8 . . 1 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
Bole Bends, 8/14 Ib.............. {7 ° : : 
ee i : } : 
Insole Bellies .......+.s0++0+ s0+-00 : it ° % 
Dressing Hides... 42 : : : 
PETROLEUM ‘cana r 
ey ad Spirit, a Wales ‘sre 1 9 1 9 
(0) Kerosene, uraiog Ot bars ft 011 
Be 1 0 
() Atiéomotive as =s ol in bulk, : it 
road tank 1 6 14 
Fuel oil, in oe = instal. 
Thames— 
NROGD. © kcchsc csscsiccch encode 0 7 07 
Diesel ......... wee 0 8 8 
ROSIN (per ed-aeaditien heiele eee Oho 
RUBBER (per lb.)}— sda 6 
St. rib smoked sheet ......... 1 O% 1 0 
SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange 86/0/0 86/0 


TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 


VEGETABLE OILS meoahee ton a" 


Linseed, raw esseee 41/10/0 41/10 
Rape, Crude ..........c.esccseeeeee 44/5/0 44/5 

Cotton-seed, crude . ccoccccsceceses «6/2/86 Sim 
Coconut, crude .........seese0eee —-28/2/6 28/2/68 
IE 5. nn cancesinohoes adenine sohecntin. cue inn 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian...... 7/15/0 7/150 


Oil Seeds. Linseed— 
La Plata (new) 


eeeeeeeeee 


11/10/0 11/78 


e = «18/11/38 18/118 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Feb. 11, 
1941 
Cents 

80 


” 
4@ 


Feb. 4, 
1941 
METALS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents 
eitetet, East St. Louis, spot...... 7°25 
ISCELLANEOUS (per ob.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Mar. ......... 5-03 
Coffee, N.Y. cash— 
SING TE don con dajudagecuan se at 
SE LAE adh dsdadecqnsee 8 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot ... 10-87 
Cotton, Am. mid., Feb. ......... 10-27 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., Mar. ........4... 6-38 
Lard, Chicago, Mar. ............ 6-37} 


= 7 
6. 374 


Feb. 4, 


1941 


© Price ts at buyers’ premises. 


Feb. 11, 
1941 


MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 


Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, 
BE TRROOE  oo coxcocrscestenvncdeter 102 
Rubber, N.Y. smkd. sheet spot. 
BM. ics canehoseden 19% 
Su ar, n.¥., Cuban Cent., 96 
OM, GOR | cs spcerepseenccsspeiores 2-95 
Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, 
£.0.0., CORR, TEAR. cosceccoscccese 0-69 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1981=100 172°5 


102 
204 
2-97 
0-68} 
1721 





PROFITS BY INDIVIDUAL GROUPS 


































OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 








Year 1940. (See Article on page 217). : ' 
si Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 5 
Total Profits Net Profits ‘ 4 for Week Receipts 
. Name & | Ending emeecennnienactneenncni 
. Group No. of S 
Cos. Previous Latest Previous Latest 1941 | i 1941 +a 
Year Year Year Year iniaeaslh Riincitemmentinadl enibiiiedihi Maite taille ae -_—_—-o 
: z z z z B.A. and Pacific...... $1 Feb. 1 $1, 785,000] + 60,000 $8,658,000 
Sreweries and Distillers | 109 | 30,442,692 | $1,519,485 | 17,743,794 | 16,742,252 oe Western \s i $2,705,000) — 001,000 62,789,000) - 
Electric Lighting, ‘etc. | 35 | 19,678,383 | 20;S78;714 | 9.107.576 | 8,eou.s79 | Canadian Pacitic ... ) 5 ; $33,358,000 + 226,000 18,038,000)+ 1157598 
Siecle aan ak ’ 2AUl, 009, Central Argentine ... | 31 | 1 $1,774,750 + 171, 1750, 44,277, — 

Investment ............ 178 | 18,272,119 | 19,851,047 | 9,730,831 | 10,395,908 
OO iat eacihadiiaesiis 41 | 11,369,329 | 11,125,820 | 41476,143 | 3,771,225 
Hotels and Restaurants | 23 2,458,364 2,074,172 1,466,506 1,057,954 ¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. 

Iron, Coal and Steel.. 147 | $8,271,581 | 42,202,426 | 21,639,292 | 21,312,468 
Motor, Cycle & Aviation 53 | 14,463,891 | 18,486,115 | 6,834,148 | 6,535,442 
ou iacesvnssnsoeeeesesvann 38 Bs 840, 055 23,559,626 | 18,241,166 | 11,149,362 

aa la eliadl. 7 15 7,944,213 | 2,615,073 | 3,764,026 
IE alc elsctidinaton 34 | 10,194,115 | 11,301,573 | 2,637,646 | 2,739,871 TR ES 
Shope and Stores ...... i 26,496,335 27,506,485 13,618,720 | 12°590,869 UNIT UST PRIC 

ad ea aes 02 825,730 | 5,564,927 | 1,798,834 | 1,774,812 Association 
Telegrant i ee eke. | ‘ as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts 
-aneiibineenies 8 | 4,349,710} 5,165,357 | 1,816,406 | 2,204,735 (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Textiles epee 87 9,640,683 18,021,897 4,531,368 | 9,397,497 = Be 
mway an muibus 25 058,525 8,475,421 3, 432.504 3,500,643 . . 

BE sa, lasek troracees 193 | 16,972,722 | 16,489,004 | 8.534.134 | 7.770.469 Name | ven, 11, 1941 | Name | Feb. 11, 1041 Name | Feb. 1" 
Waterworks............... 20 | 2,502,339 | 2,607,754 785,648 867,511 istenimanaiieall ” 
Building Materials ...... 62 | 7,712,618 | 7,444,224 | 4,539,851 | 3,707,308 

, Confectionery Sec’d Brt.. | 18/9—19/9xd ||Nation’l D.| 9/7}—10/7} . 8/1 

and Drink ............ 75 | 9,240,708 | 11,998,610 | 6,051,650 | 6,392,972 Lim’d Inv. | 12/4}—13/44 ||Century... | 11/1}—12/10}]| Br. Ind. 4th | 10/ 
Electrical Seriene ment.. 34 | 11,093,764 | 11,684,574 | 6,522,743 | 6,016,829 New British) 7/10}—8/10} ||Scottish .. | 10/——11/6 . 12/ 
Newspapers, Printing, Invest Tr. | 9/0—10/0* ||Univ.2nd | 11/0—13/6 10/ 

MCS navacnkakco ccnnaliien 68 | 10,179,674 | 10,343,582 | 6,662,058 | 5,761,261 Bk.-Insur, | 14/3—15/6* |jInv. Flex 9/0-—10/3 18 
ra 11 | 20,879,356 | 20,279,486 | 19,671,591 | 18,410,269 Insurance ae aes Inv. Gen. 12/6—13/6 5 
Warehouse and Trading 28 | 2,551,701 | 3,211,590 ,713,589 | 2,111,726 Bank ...... 15/0—16/6* ||Key. Flex. | 9/3—10/9 76 
Other Companies ...... 407 | 62,006,624 | 71,261,376 | 41,791,159 | 40,041,651 Scotbits... 10/011 /8x0* Key. Cons. | 8/44—9/10) ‘ 

377,077,678 ; 

* Free of commission and stamp duty. “ 

Printed in Great Britain by EYRE AND SpoTriswoopE LimiTED, His Majesty's Printe: = Lane, London, blished weekly . 
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